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ABSTRACT * ^ ' . 

the authors describe 5 aattf tfased physical education 
curriculum designed for low incidence .severely handicapped students 
by Oregon State Oniv,ersity .in conjunction with Teaching Hesearch. 
'chaptlt 1 groyffres a briaf introduction to the physical education 
curriculum and the Teaching fiesearpb model wiffeh emphasis placed on 
the importance of individualized and data based instruction* Chaptdr 
2 addressees the basic principles underlying the behavior modification 
approach that is utilized in the Data Based Gymna/siua. Chapter 3 
summarizes the principles of behavior programing ia the Data Based 
Gymnasium afid illustrates the forms u£ed for tracking those ' t 
behaviors, Some examples of how pfogramaing and tracing occurs, are 
given. It, is, explained, in a fourth chapt6t that gymnasium" management, 
like classroom management, 4nclnaes th,e welding together by*a^ 
teacher/manager of the curriculum containing complete Jscoge and 
seguenpe, * data keeping system, materials and reinfor^ers,' aide^r, 
Wluifteers, and parents. Chapter 6 describes the Game, Exercise, and - 
Leisure Sport curriculum; placement procedures iti the curriculum; and 
the deyelopment of the physical etpcation individualized education 
program. Chapter 6 Covers Wys of trac?king a student's performance t in 
the acquisition of^a sfcill; whil£ ChapteX,7 outlines guidelines* for 
volunteers. Chapter B considers small group Activities for'tfre 
severely and- moderately handipapped. The utilization of medical 
support services is the focus of CJraptQj: 9. A final chapter points 
out three ways in tfcich parents can be invdlved in ^heir children's 
education, including the us* o£ parents as volunteers* Appende^ lire 
examples for.. the Game, Exercise, and Leisure Sport Curriculum. , 
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Throughout; this book, the pronouns he- and she are- both u*sed. This is 
done to avo/id the common stereotype that al.l' handicapped children are males 
or that only females .teach handicapped children. ' " 
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# The Education for- A] 1 Handicapped Children Act of 1975, Public Law 
$k-\kl, assures handicapped children the right to equitable educational 
opportunities.* AltKough public Law 3k-Akl builds upon previous legislation, 
IfTnandates key provisions vJhlcfr, prior *to i ts ^passage, were not routinely 
accepted by, all states. ' For instance, all handicapped children must have, 
an indivlduallzed-educational program (lEP), which includes educational 
goals and objectives jointly developed by parents and school officials. Pub 
lie Law also indicates that Kandlcapped.ch! ldren must be educated in 
the least restrictive alternative. The educational placement options, there 
for£, mjlst be varied and suited, to the individual needs of each student. 

Thi? education bill of rights Tor handicapped students also broadens I 
the tradftlorjal definition of special education. Whereas previous views- 
of the term special education have spoken to the academic needs of the stu- 
dent ,' PL "94-142 defines special education as including not only traditional 
classVoom instruction but more. 

M Special education means specially designed instruction, at no 
. cost to the parent, to meet the unique needs -of a handicapped 
' chilli, including classroom instructiQn, instruction in physical 
education* home instruction, and instruction 'in hospitals and 
institutions. 11 0 

Fortunately, handicapped children can no longer be dented access to p'rograms 
such as physical education which have traditionally been available to non- 
handicapped students.' 

tysijeal Education . * 

v — " ■ • 

_ ; The mandate that physical education services must be provided for 
handicapped students has generated a great deal of discussion anting edu- 
cators. Some have argued that' the physical education program should be 
the same. as that offered to^all other students* While ft is wrong to arque^ 
that placement in tfre regular physical education program Is not suitable 
for some handicapped students, it ts equally wrong to argue that this place* 
ment is . appropriate for all handicapped chi ldren. This is particularly 
true for .those students whe^are severely handicapped. Serious motor defici- 
encies and/or failure to respond cttgnl t I vely to even basic game structure 
prevents % many severely handicapped students from participating in a tradi- 
tional 'physical education curricula. 

■ 

* Recognizing this'problem, Oregon State University, in conjunction with 
Teaching Research, has^ developed "a data based physical education curriculum 
for 6 low incidence severely^ hind itapped students (jea Appendix A for examples) 
This curriculum has been suqcessf ul ly employed with severely handicapped 
students, enrol led In the Tiatiort&l Model Program for Severely Handicapped 
Children conducted.by Teaching Research in Monmouth, Oregon. 



Curriculum Overview 



The curriculum is divided into four sections. The first section, 
Movement Concepts, deals with movement through space tn one's t mmedi a tp .per- 
sonal environment to movement skills in more cyplex environments. Section 
two inchides. skills found in many of our popu)fr elementary games. Physical 
fitness skills essential for survival in modern society are Included in sec- 
tion three. The last section focuses on some popular lifetime leisure skiljs 
It is believed that this curriculum provides a bridge between therapeutically 
oriented motor programs and the cnore advanced physical education experiences 
which include highly organized game, sport and physical fitness skill , The 
ultimate goal is to equip severely handicapped students with essential pre- 
requisite skills to enable them to use these skills in more normal settings. 
The OSU/Teaching Research curriculum is systematic, data based, and consis- - 
tent with the def ini tion 'of phys ical 'education in PL Sk-ik2. Unfortunately, 1 
in the area of 'physical education, there are very Jew curricula which are f • 
specifically designed for the severely handicapped (Gedde"s*, 197*0, and those 
which have been reported are either gearetf tod high or are entirely thera- 
peutic in nature. Wessel's (1976) I CAN program, f6i* instance, white very t 
successful with the trainable ment^Hy retarded is not suitable for low 
functioning., severely handicapped youngsters . 

. Curriculum Philosophy . ■ •* ' 

The design of the 9SU/Teaching Research Physical Education curriculum 
is consistent withthe procedure employed successfully by Teaching ResearcK 
for several years and described in A Data -Based 1 Classroom , Concepts which 
forto the foundation of the model include the fol lowing: J 

A 

1) Every student, regardless of handicapping condition^ can learn. 
If a student is not learning, the fault lies not with the student 
but with the educational setting. The student will learn at his 
maximum rate or potential if the 6ea'cher has identified and ^ % 
utilized the correct combination of environmental factors* lf\ 
the student is not learning, the teacher must experiment bymodi- 
iFying either the cue or tQnsequence or by .reducing the behaviors 
desired to smaller steps (task analysis) so that the student is 
able to achieve. These modifications to the environment must be 

/ done systematically. The data'whlch result from "the student's 
attempt to perfdrm the desired task should be carefufly recorded 
, so that an analysis of effects produced by the various changes .in 4 
cue, behavior and consequence c^n be made. 
* * ■ * 

2) Handicapped students learn in accordance with the same learning 
, <■ principjes a* normal students* only visually slower* Because 

handicapped students learn more ilowly than a pormal student, they 
, require more extensive and intensive education to compensate for 

thei-r slower learning rates } this implies a longer period sptent 
* * on education activities, but because it is generally impossible 
u to extend the tfme of* the school day, the extended perJod of 
Education must be implemented in the home with the parents assuming 
, responsibility of conducting part of the instruction. 
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3) * Jhere is no way of .determining the extent to which a student will 
progress- Therefore*, ~ho ceiling* is placed on the curriculum; the' m 
teacher must be prepared to take the student as far and as fast 
as "one can go. Thus, the curriculum extends from very basic skills 
such^as executing various body actions while standing to more ad- 
* vanced game skids such as catching and throwing. 

h) Because the range of .individual abilities among a handicapped 
populat-ibn is usually greater than the range of abilities among 
a "normal" population, the physical education teacher of the 
* severely handicapped must conduct individualized programs* All 
materials must be sequenced to meet the wide range of individual 
needs* *> • 

• * 

5) Because of the wide range of individual differences in the severely 
handicapped population and oftentimes their unmanageabi I i ty due 

1 to previous ineffective training, effective ihstruction can often- 
times only be achieve^ in a one-to-one relationship., Therefore, 
the utilization of paraprofessionals to provide individualized 
instruction in the classroom is 'considered mandatory. 

6) No student is refused admittance Into the gymnasium because he. 

Is non-ambulatory. Suggestions fior modifying activities to * 
accommodate orthopedi cal ly and neurological ly impaired students 
are included with the physical education curriculum. 

7) Physical education is an integral component of the educational 
' curriculum for severely handicapped students. As an important 

C area, It is essentia^ therefore, that physical education turficulaf 
•* materials adhere to the same standards expected of other academic 
areas. Instructional prog-rams should be sequenced, task~analyzed, 
anc^ data based so that performance changes in physical education 
skills can be 'determined'. * 



/ 



Summary 



tyithin this ch?pte,r,< a* brief introduction to the OSU/TR physical edu* 
cation curriculum and thfc Teaching Research model has been provided* The 
intent of the curriculum is to provi'de severely handi c a pp ed students appro- 
priate physical education experiences. Emphasis is placed on. the importance 
of individualized and data based instruction. The instructional system may 
k at first seem overwhelming, perhaps not real istic, .to educators and adminis- 
trators who are accustomed to physical education classes of thirty-five or 
more students* Volunteers, parents and paraprofessionals are absolutely 
essential to the entire management of accountable programs for„ students with 
severe learning needs. The physical education environment is not an except 
tion to this rule. In essence, realistic physical education outcomes for 
severely handicapped students can be achieved only in programs that are 
individualized and implemented .wi th the* assistance of atfieS and volunteers. 
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Chapter 2 
LEARNING APPROACH 



Introduction 



The basic approach which under % U-<s many effective instructional pro-' 
grams for the moderately and severely handicapped is known as behavior 
HTtodl f ication. In other circles, the'general strategy is called operant 
conditioning or reiqfbrcement therapy. The essence of % this approach is 
that the instructor systematically makes maximum and efficient use of the 
environment to assist a student in learning a behavior or* to assist a 
student in extinguishing an undesirable behavior. 

A single chapter such as this Is inadequate to discuss all the prirf- 
ciptes and ramifications of behavior modification and its accompanying 
teaching methodology,. A complete discussion of the theory and its metho- 
dology written for parents and teachers previously unexposed to this in- 
formation* is contained in the book Isn't It Time He Outgrew This? by 
Baldwin, Fredericks arvd Brpdsky (1972) and in pamphlets by Vance Hall* (1972). 
More detailed discussion for those interested in^expanding their knowledge 
about behavior modification are contained in Bi jou.and" Baer (1966); Mlllenson 
0967); Ullman and Krasper (1965); Ulrich, Stachnik and Habry (196£, 1970, 
197*0; Verhave (1966); and KrumboJtzand Krumboltz (1973). This chapter 
provides only an overview which hopefully will allow the naive reader to 
progress through the remainder of this volume with a sufficient under* 
standing of the learning approach and methodology utilized in the Data 
Based Gymnasium . . 

** ■ > • ■ 

The foundation of behavior modification has three essential elements. 

I) the stimulus, or as we shall refer to It in this chapter, the cue. 
This is the instruction or maferiaj presented to the student;* 2) the be- 
havior, or the task which the student is to learn or do; and 3) the conse- 
quence, or # the feedback that the student receives after responding. These 
elements will beexamined repeatedly in relation to their use In the Data 
Based Gymnasium . v - 

-*- • 

, ■ ■ * 

Cue 

The cue Is the sign, signal, request, or information that calls for 
the occurrence of. a behavior. It is synonymous to the instructions or 
materials presented to the student. Cues are those thfrigs in the environ- 
ment that "set the occasion 1 * for the student tobehave. 4 For instance, 
"Come to me, Johnny 11 Is a cue for the student to respond to verbal instruc- 
tions and to -move toward you. The presentation of a ball which the student 
Is to throw Is a cue. Thus, a cue can take the form of any instructional % 
materials,' verbal, printed or gestural, that are presented to a student. 
The concept of cue includes all the verbal Instructions by the teacher*. It 
includes the gestures of the teacher, it can include the ringing of a bell^ 
or tht m sounding of a, timer If this is the signal for the student to act In 
some way* * It can rangfc from the most elaborate set of purchased instruc- 
tional materials to the simplest teacher-made materials,.- 



> Most teachers concentrate on cues. Thei r" primary concern is the way- 
in which they present a lesson to the student- .The building of cues is a 
major industry within the United States* Educational materials sold by 
sales people usually can be categorized as cues. Although cues are im- 
portant, they represent only one-third of the learning model. 

RifllssHFor Appropriate" Cuei ng 

* ■ ' ■ '* ' 

Jhere are .some basic rules for appropriate xueing. in the Data Based 
Gymnasium . Tfrtfse will be summarized here and discussed more fully in 
pvChapter 7, Volunteers: Y^ining and Use- t * • „ ^ 

'Each new behavior to be learned by a student wllj be preceded bv* a 
cue. In formal individual instruction, the cue will be specified on the 
program cover ^Keet". Its wording should not initially be changed or re- 
ari^nged since the student's receptive language may be too limited to un- 
derstand the modified language. Thg language of cues is important , they 
> shou Id* be del i vered in a language style which the student is capable of 
understanding. Ensure that the cue is specific. For instance, instead 
of "Gym is now over", a better cue would be ll Go shower and dress". The. 
fii>al guideline relative to language is to deliver the Cue in command ^or 
request form unless one is prepared to give the student an option. 

# 

A cue shpuld not.be repeated unt'il £ response is made by the student 
(An exception to this is durintj the correction procecfure when the cue is 
repeated. This procedure Is discussed in Chapter 7-) Repeating cues to 
students teaches them to respond opl^ to repeated cues. The only time a. 
cge* is repeated in this setting is when a student fails to respond or re- 
spgnds incorrectly. At that time^ the student is informed that his re- 
spons'e is incorrect, the cue is repeated; and the student is assisted in 
the completion of the taste and socially reinforced. This ^procedure is 
known as the correction procedure* * ^ 

The final rule relative to cues is that they should not be weak. 
.This term covers a multitude of potential faults. The cue should not be 
verbalized in a voice (Too low to be heard, nor shoujd a cue be delivered 
without' first obtaining the attention ofi the^ftudent. If total communica 
tfon is being used with a student, the due must contain both a verbaliza- 
tion and a manual sign. The absence of either makes the cue weak. The 
. cue must be directive and not offer the sftrdfint Chqices* B The following 
are examples of., verbal cuejs that are weak in\tiaL respect, "Would you 
like to work 1 ? 11 , "Time to rUin around the gym, 0.{C.?" t "Can you" find the 
basketball?" Instead the verbal cues should be, "It Is time to work," 
"Time tourun around^ the gym" and "Find the basketball-" . 



Behavior 

ThB-second major element of this approach is behavior. Behavior is 

anything which a person does. It'includes lifting a little finger, 

blinking an eye, driving a car, or climbing^ rope. ■ In the teaching of 

students, a behayior is a particular task which thrf- student is to learn. 
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Behavior .can be something as simple ps. havtng the student extend his arms 
or' as complex as a having the student bat a pitched ball. 

When teaching^ behavior , "however , the .teacher should constantly 
.keep in mind that nrtost behaviors can be divided into smaller behaviors or 
pieces of behavior. It is these pieces of behavior which make up the 
teaching sequence. Take for instance, batting a patched ball. Batting a 
^baTl is called- a terminal behavior. Yet it is comprised pf a number of ^ 
small behaviors—placing each foot in proper position, grasping the bat with 
the left hand and the rigljjt hand, putting the bat back over the shoulder, * 
fixing the eyes on the pitcher, then following with, the eyfc* the pitched 
ball and soon, s,tep hy step, through the procedure until the ball is ^ 
batted. TJ]e 'smaller or less, d i f f i cul t behaviors are called "enabling" ' 
behaviors. The learning of them enables the s'tudent to. learn the terminal 
behavior. 

' w ■ - - ■ ^ 

■ This process of breaking down a tern^nal /behavior into the enabling 
behaviors is called analysis of behavtor. The physical education teacher 
is taught* to analyze behavior--to bredk down. the behavior to mfnute se- 
quences and to teach each part as though it were a separate and distinct 
behavior to be learned/ With each new part that is learned, the student 
must be taught to chain the parts together so they form a smooth flowing 
larger terminal behavior. (See Chapter 3 for a more detailed discussion . 
of analysis of behavior and examples of completed behavior analyses.) 

Enabling behaviors can be, chained together either in a forward or 
■backward fashiop, and these are logically called forward and reverse 
chains/. 

« 

A f coward chain 1 is the sequence of enabling behaviors that make up a 
terminal behavior and are taught in the order in -which they occur. For \ 
instance, using a forward chain sequence in, teaching ^ student .to walk a 
balance .beam (terminal behavior), a forward chain would require the. stu- 
dent to step on the near end of the balance beam apd take a prescribed 
number of steps,* then b$ helped to finally step off the balance beam at 
the "other end. 

• ( / 

In a reverse chain sequence, the student is helped with -the begjnning 
of the behavJor; in this case she is helped to step up on the balance 
beam, helped to take the ten steps, ar\d then she would be asked to inde- 
pendently step off the balance beam. When she .demonstrated that she can 
do this task, the student woul^ be asked, after being assisted through 
getting on the balance beam and taking the first nine st£ps, to Indepen- 
dently take the last step and step off the balance beam. ,Aftet demon* 
st rating this behavior, she would be asked to take the last two steps, and 
so bn, until sfce was* performing the entire task ipdependentMy .S . * *. 

* " 

As a general rule of thumb, for "motor -behaviors the reverse chain 
sequence is found to be more suitable for the moderately and severely 
handicapped. One reason for this 'greater suitability has to do with' 
consequences, for in a reverse charin procedure there is no need to move 
the consequence from one part of the task to the next sfnfcenhe conse- 
quence is always delivered at the completion of the task, i 



Consequences 



Consequences are the third major element of concern. Consequences 
can be 1ikene£ to a fetdback system,' ."After the student performs a particu- 
lar behavior,' he receives feedback pr a consequence for that performance- 
t This consequence, fel Is the student that what he did vjas correct <5r incor- 

* rect. In a school setting, one might think of the silent taking a test, 
"the test graded, £ind that gfade i$ a consequehce afjffie^nswers he offered. 

* That consequence can either be pissing. ondlspIe^fFng to the person re- 
ceivTnglt. A consequence .that i s pleasipg to a pter.sdn is caUed a rein- 
forcer; a consequence that is displeasing is caHed^a' punisher. The basi-c 
jcoriccot underlaying the delivery of consequences is that the re'f nforcer? de^ * 

\ M^verdjd foHOWing M m behavior "increase the jjrobabl^i ty 'of the fcehavifcr * 
OccurAqg again;- punishers delivered following a behavior decrease that 
-probabi l i ty . , • > * ' . • " - ' ^ * ' 

A reinforcer must be pleasurable<to the one experiencing it A -Because " 
it is pleasurable, ^d because .the ptersofi desires that ^.teasyre^d assocl-, 
ates a particular, behavior with the receipt of .the .reinforcer, a jreinfotser 
by definition increases the probability of; a behavior" reoccurrin* To a 
student Who is "concerned* about his grades, an''W' -on an termination vfoutd 

. be a rei^vftircer . The M A ft tells him his answers, were correct and v acc*pt^f>1e 
and this is'pleasintj to him. A reinforcer can be a wife smMing at.ner 
husband across 1 the roocp as he is e*p<tfi3ding at a dinner party. He , knows 
she^approves by the smile he receives *and he enjoys and appreciates her* 
approval* The student who enjoys social prai-se may Increase ^the? qual i ty 
or quantity of his performance .aft^r being told, "You're doing a nice job". 
Consequently, reinforcers by definition must be individualized because 
what is pleasing and therefore reiriforcing to one person -may riot be pleasing 
and reinforcing, to another. The^pr inoiple of Individualization also 

. applies to punchers. * A verbal reprimand may be severely punishing (dis- v 
pleasing) to # one student whereas another student may^rfot perceive that Same 
reprimand as'punishing. Therefore, punishers, like reinforcers, must be - 
individualized'. ** v ft* C » 

A basic rul6 In the use of^consequences is to rely, If at all possible, 
on the natural consequences of the eg/Jronment. However;, with a handicapped 
. student, the- natural consequences of the envi ronment* ar$^ frequently Aofc 
sufficient, therefore, if Qne wishes *to make an impa ( ct on the sjudent's 
behavior,. it is -often necessary to exaggerate those natural consequences. 
,Thus, we often yse other types, of reirtfogeers", those which are exaggerated 
'or artificial* to indicate to the child that we approve af t^e behavio ( r 

* ahd^that we- want the behavior to occur again- < 

,fieinforceVs most frequently used In training programs are categorized 
'as + " ViA lows: social y '^tangible* and generalized, ■ 

^Social reinforcers Include, words or. physical cqntact-Mtlsses, hugs, U 
squeezes*, words of praise or appreciation, anything^ that lets the student *1 
know fh^a* his -behavior was approved* The?'e are usually considered natural 
types of consequences because they are tonsoquence^ rthlch a.teapher or 
, parent typically uses-- However, wg may often times exaggerate these social 
cons£qi!jenrts by bejng more-animated or- forceful, In our delivery of therru 



Thus, we make them somewhat exaggerated fh, order to ensure that the student 
understands that we strongly approve .of his behavior. . 

Tangible relnforcers Include such things as food,, wafer or juice, 
playing with a toy, time oh the playground, watching television— any item 
or activity which the student enjoys'. *' 

■ ■ * • ■ 

' A' general ized reinforcer is one which can be traded fqr either a 
tangible or social reinforcer, , 'A student xr>ay be given a token- or a point 
for performance of a behavior. At a speci f ifed*time, she can trade these 
tokens or points B for such things as food; free tine, or social time with 
£ favorite adult. Generalized re Enforcers play a major role in our culture* 
Adults operate on one* ^uch token system, money* 

■ "* * 

Punishment, is another form of consequence* A punisher is # a consequent^ 
del i vered immediately fQllowing a behavior ( to decrease v the probabi I i ty of . 
the behavior reoccdrrji ng 4 . The term punishment is often avoided because of 
it* negative connotation. However, if punishment is defined as a process' 
that gives the student feedback that she should n6t continue a behavior, 
then it is*feasy to conclude that punishment Is necessary in any effective 
learning environment* Forex&mpleJ by our definition, saying such things 
d$ n No, Sally*, throw the ball hfcre, not thereL', or # taking away privileges,,, 
or spanking a student are all possible consequences referred to a? punishers 

The utilization of both types of feedback, j>unishers and*reinforcers , 
at appropriate times, has be£n d£»ons*Vrated as being most efficient., Howt 
6ver,.the' ratifa of reinforcers to punishers Is also important. Our ex* • 
perience indicates that a ratio of four Ire in forceps to v one punisher de- * 
livered to an individual student or to a class as a whole is a minimum 
acceptable ratio. A # ratio less than Jour to one creates an, envi ronment 
that Is adversive to the student who may eventually learn to avoid the 
learning situation. m A low ratio also. indicates that the task is probably 
too difficult for the student, causing her to give Incorrect responses. 
Thus, a lovi ratia sjioul'd telijjithef teacher to further simplify 'the learning 
ta^^by perhaps developiiigj^BWbfc detai led task analysis. Host teachers 
who have adopted the rrxidel^j^jRed herein use in their instruction, a 
ratio from seven to *f i f.teertvreTn^o^iLrs to each punisher. . 

Time out is a third concept which should be discussed under the broad 
heading of/consequences. Technical ly,- tima- out is ,ccxns ideted neither re- 
inforcement or punishment. The term is a shortened farm of "time out from 
positive reinforcement." However, students who are In a time out condition 
usual ly tercet ves.it as punishment,^ and therefore^ operationally it should 
probably be considered a punisher. * * 

It can be assumed that. the gymnasium is typically a reinforcing en- 
vironment for the student. By the^very nature of the activities In the 
gymnasium and the rewards or consequences which the student receives, most 
enjoy being there. Occasionally, it may be necessary because of the Stu- 
dent's .Inappropriate behavior, to put htm in a. jtlme out situation. What 
this meanp Is that the student has no opportunity while In th'at time out 
situation of receiving any reinforcement. He is essentially ignored or not 
allowed to participate. Time out Is usually administered for only a short 
period ^■ytime. For instance., it has been successfully used for students 



who begin to "play around" or not attend... It Is qui te* successful' wl th stu- 
dents, who are acting out. t In a m£de I program , time out has beerr success 4 * 
fully used by placing the 'student ln v an isolated portion of the gymnasium.* 
Only in extreme behavioral disturbances h*s the student beten Vemoved from 
the gymaastum completely. 

i 

Rules for, Appropriate Consequatlftg m * N 

There are some basitf rules for appropriate consequat ing in the Data 
Based Gymnasium . Again , these will be summarized here and discussed more 
fully in Chapter 7* Volunteers: * Training and' Use. 

" • • * 

Consequences, whether they be ' reinforcers, or jpunlshers , should be 
delivered immediately following the behavior. A del^y of more than two 
■seconds in the delivery of a consequence is considered too long a* time. 
With severely handicapped students, tjhe more imnfediate the reinforcer, the 
more powerful will be its effect* Moreoyer, if one delays in consequat frig , 
a second behavior may be emitted by 'the student and the consequence, when 
delivered, m?y jserve to reinforce oP, punish the second behavior rather than 
the targeted behavior. 

• * Tangible and generalized reinforcer*. shou Id always be delivered in 
conjunction with social consequences. The reason for this rule is that 
we frequently are .using tangible or generalized reinforcer;' to exaggerate 
the feedback which wish to' give a student. However, it will be neces- 
sary to eliminate those exaggerated consequences when, the behavior has 
.reached the desired level of performance. The social consequences, if not 
exaggerated, are considered* natural and may be used to maintain the be- 
havior after the exaggerated consequences are eliminated. The % discussion 
on fading which follows describes the techniques more fully. 

The final rule relative to consequences i$Ahat they should not be 
weak* As with vt weak" $ue%,'<thls term includes many faults. A verbal con- 
sequence should always be loud enough to be heard, A tangible consequence 
must be presented so tjiat the student has sufficient opportunity to enjoy* 
it. For instance, reinforcing a student with 'free play and removing it. 
two minutes later will rarely be considered as reinforcement by the stu- 
dent. Hore, likely he yi M perceive It as a tantalizer and not necessarily 
as reinforting. Finally, If total communication is being used with a stu- 
dent, a verbal consequerfce must contain both the spoken words and the 
appropriate manual -stgns. The absence of either makes the consequence 
weak. 1 • i 



Shaping and Fading 



chapter does not purport to be a comprehensive overview of be- 
irfnel pies'. The chapter's purpose Is to acquaint the reader 



This 

havloral principles*. The chapter's purpose is to acquaint the 
with" the learning principles that are utilized Jn the Data Based Gymnasium . 
Thus, we have selefcted to discuss those Items of w filch we feel the reader 
needs to be aware to, understand the rernain<j£f of the book. Other than the 
basic learning paradigm, which has been discussed thus far In this chapter, 



there are two additional conteptj* whTch need to be briefly described/ 
shaping and fading. M - «* * 



Shapi 



ing is a process by which 4 the student is rei nforced, for behaviors 



t which are not quite a% ^the>xrrter ion level the teacher may desire, but 
•which begin to approximate tfiat <Tr^terion leve 4 ).^ In behavioral terms, 
this ^process is called the reinforcement of success* ve*approximat ions of 
th§ tenrfinal behavior* .In the training of stSff in v tfte;se techniques, the 
term shafting , is used. leV'us illustrate. Learning to throw a ball over* 
~hand requires a certain motiocr and accuracy at a specified distance. In ' 
teaching the, student this skljl* the initial teaching efforts are to de- % 
,'velop a smooth overhand throv+Jng motion. After that has , been achieved, 
accuracy is obtained by havfrfg' the student throw at a target to^achieve a 
" prescribed degree of accuracy, Thq percentage of accuracy is gradually in- 
creased at a short distance. ^ Whqp the prescribed criterion level of accuif^ 
^cy is reached," the d-iit/ance. is increased — For shaping' to enhance the* 
> learning, sT t^ation, the \ifcachSr must be very precise as to what standard 
of performance is acceptable f?om the "student at a given time. 

Withrn the Data Based Gymnasium , the Individual task analyses which, 
comprise the' purr iculum are, organized as shaping procedures. Therefore, 
the*entlVe teaching sequence f<fr each* behavior is already embodied in the 
task analysis for thftt -behavior by pinpointing^the intermediate behaviors! 
necessary *to be mastered prioV to learniiTJ^flie terminal ^behavior. Jn ^ 
cases where additional shaping is necessary beyond that, contained In the 
curriculum, the teacher I s .responsible for preparing, thoSe additional se- 
quences. -This techni que,- ca 1 led branching , is' discussed in Chapter 6. 

— 

Fading is another term with which the reader should be familiar. 
Fading is defined ai the gradual elimination of reinforcers or cues* For - 
instanpe, in the discuss ion/Onder consequences , it was pointed out that 
aS soon as possible, the student ^hou W ^rgj^ond to the natural consequences 
of the environment. Therefore, every effort is made to fade or'eliminate 1 
the exaggerated reinfdrcers such -as food, ringing bells, and tokerts, 
leaving only the social reinforce^ or natural consequence. These exagger- 
ated relnfcfl{:ers are eliminated .or faded gradually. Initially, ^ the stu- 
dent*- may be rewarded wJthr food and social prais^ every time she performs 
the behavior-, After the 'behavior is established as part of the student's 
repertoire of behaviors, > she may be given food only every other time the 
behavior is performed althbugh social Praise is received for each correct 
response. Later, tfte food is'given evA"y third time, then every fourth 
time, until finally the food is eliminated altogether, leading only the* 
social praise. The tangible relnforcer (food, in this cdse) is then re- 
served fo.r the teaching of new behaviors. Social praise given each time, 
a. student performs a behavior Is not really a natural consequence, bOt 
rather exaggerated social* praise. TfS&s, we also, systematically "fade this 
exaggerated social praise just as we do other tangible reinforcers. The 
en'4 result would 'be social reinforcers delivered intermittently. 

Fading also refers to the fading >&f cues, ing" process, 1 ike 

the shaping process, is usually inherent within the curriculum sdquenqe. 
.For instance/ when* teaching, a severely handicapped student to touch his 
toes, Initially the teachef'.may nJodeJ ^6r 'the student, give a verbal cue 



to "Toucfi your toes 1 ' and provide physical assi stance* to accomplish the 
task* During the. teaching process, the cue of physical assistance is 
gradually eliminated* requiring the student to perfojqnmor^ZaC the task 
.independent ly. After the physical assistance Is <iofnplSlely faded from 
the progr/am^ the model wilLbrf faded/ leavirf^ only the*\erbal cue. 



Summary ; - - .c 

This chapter, hast provided a brief description of the ba^lc principles 
underlying the behavior modification approach that is utilized* in the 
Data Based Gymriasium . Cues, behavidr and consequences were discussed as 
were other -terms suth as fading and shaping. Rules for using cues and 
consequences Jn teaching were presented. ,Tffe reader, is again advised that 
the chapter is not comprehensive. For someone desiring more complete 
knowledge of behavior modification and the principles Involved, you 
should refer to some of the works listed as references fof* this^ehapter • 
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Chapter 3 

SOCIALIZATION AND' INAPPROPRIATE. BEHAVIORS 

\ 

- . 

Socialization * ( • 

^" - , 

JSocIa) izatlon includes many areas that cannot be put into convenient 
curricular, slots such as language*, motor, self help or cognitive skills. 
Consequently, socialization becomes a catch-Sll container for many aspects 
7 of curriculum* Yet, there is occasional overlap or at +^st* a strong inter- 
relationship with other types of the physical education curriculum. For 
instance*, certain types of .social ization, such as responding to others of 
play activities cannot be engaged In without the previous acquisition of 
either language activities and/or motor-activities. Therefore, when 
a training program is initiated in the area of socialization, the skills 
which 'the student possesses in the other curricular areas must be con- 
sidered. > ■ * % 

As the discussion aBout socialization unfolds, individualization of 
programming for students wJlTbe^quite obvious. Socialization skills 
# cannot be prescribed in the same manner for all students. Certainly, the 
teacher can require certain behaviors in the gymnasium which appty to all 

* students, such as responding when addressed, yet the degree of verbaliza- 
tion and the type of response may, vary with each student. Parents generally 
tend to desire certain behaviors. Host parents want their chil-dren to be 

- "well behaved/* However, when one examines the child in an individual, 
home* the definitions o£ ,,l well behaved" vary considerably. Some parents 

* are insistent on the utilisation of "please" ar^"thank you," while others 

* never attend to these types of remarks. Thus, arT>ndividual program for , 
eacK student wn the area of socialization may have to be prescribed. For 
some students, those who are exhibiting severe behavior problems, the 
ma/or emphasis of the entire instructional -program js not on^y physical 
education but the remediation of inappropriate behaviors in all educational 
environments,. » 

X — ^ 
Ahd so, what does socialization include: 

Social interaction . Socialization includes proper responding to v 
others-^ami iy , teachers, schoolmates, bus driver and. friends. Responding, 
of course, depends upon the. language ability of "the student. With most 
students, however, rudrmentaty respotetes can at least be elicited. Tor 
instance, the student who does not know how to talk brft who does answer 
,fco his name -by looking in the appropriate di rection "when called carr b£ 
taught to attend when called and to wave tfis hand in amotion of "hi" or 
wave his hand in a motion of "good-bye" to various people. 

/^i " ^ > , ^ * 

Play activities . Socfal izatton includes play activities. The 
M normal"^h| Id during growth first engages io solitary P^y, then moves 
to parai^^f r play with otber children. Parallel play can be defined as a, 

Jcf>I><J playing with her. own toys but next to another child, perhaps i mi - 
Aatfag each other but generally not interacting or cooperating lt\ any 
v^y In a play situation. The next step in the development of play ac- 1 
ivlties Is what is termed as xooperative play;-play where children use 
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the same tpys or engage i*n the 9ame actlvi ties .and exhibit some interaction 
Parents frequently become* disturbed because their <*hild is slow In reaching 
the cooperative stage and go to counselors to determine how to teach # their 
cfyi Id to. engage in cooperative play. It is not unthinkable that the same 
problem ma/ arise with handicapped children* Moreover, handicapped child* 
3*en are nested for ^behavior which seems to perseverate—that is, they play 
wfth the same toy or v the same opject over and over In the same way day aft£ 
d*y,*. Parents tend to become A upset by this tendency and desire to extend * 
the range of their child's interests. The teacher certainly sjiould also 
be concerned if .this type of perseveration in an activity or with one ob- 
ject persists*. This tendency may certainly be demonstrated in a free time 
situation In a physical education program* Students learn through play 
and thus It is Important * that they engage In a variety .of. play activities* 
Consequently, those students who pe^severate in one activity should be 
encouraged to engage in other activities aryd may need an individual pro- 
gram to insure that this occurs. Such a program would 6f course put the 
.student In a situation where he would have the opportunity to engage in „ 
these other activities and to be reinforced for so doing. ^ 

Programming Socialization Behaviors . The principles for programming 
#one' qf the behaviors described above are the same as those described below 
under inappropriate behaviors. Som& examples of socialization programs 
are included in the examples which follow to Illustrate that the same 
data forms and techniques are applicable. When programming any type of 
socialization behaviors, the parents of the student should be consulted. 
Quite often, treatment for a behavior should be conducted both at school 
and aTt home. If* so, coordination df *that treatment betwejen the two environ 
ments is essential. . . . " • 

i 

1 impropriate Behaviors i— ^ 

. ■ " ' A 

One of the major areas subsumed under socialization is the controj 
of inappropriate behaviors or. behavior problems. Behavior problems are 
a& varied as the individual. The !mp6rtant thing is that each befhavtor 
is pinpointed, basel ne data obtained, a program established and modi ft* 
cations to the program male as the data dictate. 

* . w 

1 This chapter cannot discuss all the ramifications or techmques for 

remediation/ of Inappropriate tjeh^avttffs. What It does propose to do is 
to provtde/the general philosophy under which the data based gymnasium 
opera Ce5~~£nd to demonstrate the techniques for data keeping .and data 
management of behavior programs In tjiat envl rpnment* A complete dis- 
cussion of the categories of inappropriate behavior and the sequences 
.-recommended for their remediation Is contained In A Cookbook for the; 
Remediation of Inappropriate Behaviors which Is being prepared by the 
Teaching Research Infant and Child Center (In press) , ' 

Types 6f Inappropriate Behaviors . For purposes of\dL&cussion, In- 
appropriate behaviors h^ve £een categorized Into four mdjbr areas. The 
first of these Is known as self-Indulgent which Includes tantrummlng, 
crying, pouting, sulking, screaming,' tapping, clucking and making non- 
sense noises not usually Included under the .definition of self-stlmulatidn 
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behaviors. * V 

rf 



The second behavior area I nc ludes a Informs of non-compl iar>t be- 
haviors* These Include the student who says "no 11 when k as"ked to do some-* 
thing, the student who does not do something because she forgets , or the 
student who chooses not to do what is asked. It includes the rion-perfror- 
mance <Jf 'routine behaviors. It also encompasses the, student" who does the 
required task but does i t poorly , sloppily or incompletely , and the student 
who does what $he is asked but only after repeated commands or requests. 
Finally, this behavior area includes the student who does what is asked 
but only with much argument and hassle. 

The third behavjor area is aggVess ion/ both physical and verbal. Such 
things as hitting, pulling, pinching, striking, pushing, and destroying or 
taking property are included under this heading. Verbal aggression such 
as cursing or screaming at someone can also be included in this area air ■ 
though frequently these behaviors are included under £he self-indulgent 4 
label. . n 1 • k 

The fourth category of Inappropriate behavior is self-stimulatory 
or sel f-destrticti ve behaviors- Sel f-st imulatory behaviors such as 
filtering, rocking/ playing with'parts of the body, aid\s$l f-destructi ve * 
behaviors which cause damage to the person are the types of behaviors in- 
cluded in this category- > 

* 

Underlying Principles for Behavior Programming . A student who re- 
quires remediation of an inappropriate behavior usually has been engaging 
in 4 the behavior to be remediated over a period of time. Moreover, adults 
who have*-tried to remediate these behaviors usually have tried various 
approaches for only short periods of time, none' sufficiently *long enough 
to a! low any^ favorable behavior change- Not seeing an immediate change, 
they switched to a different strategy. Thos, there usually has been a 
history of inconsistenty with the student, therefore', one of the under- 
lying principles on which all the behavior programming, must be based is 
the gaining of consistency iff the actions of the adult or adults to the be- 
haviors of the student. To insure that consistency is achieved in tfie 
data based gymnasium after a program for inappropriate behavlohs or social- 
ization is inaugurated, it maintains for one week prior to consideration 
of change of that program- 

j The secgnd major principle under^ich all behavior programs operate 
-in the dat^ based gymnasium is that the end goal us to bring the student's 
behavior under tto< natural consequences of the environment. Since this 
is thus terminal goal, most programming starts with the utilization of 
natural consequences Jn the environment such as social reinforcement, ig- 
noring or verbal corrections* Tangibfe retnforcers or token systems are 
usually only^used after ft has been demonstrated that consistent social 
programs will not achieve the desired behavior- * * 

Ste'pL for Behavior Programming . All behavior intervention programs 
and^U programs to Improve socialization have peven steps. AY Pinpointing 
and accurately defining the behavior; 2) BaseUnlng the behavior; 3) Es- 
tablishing a terminal objective; Designing and implementing the be- 
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havtor program, 5) Analysing the 4^ta, 6) Modifying the program as necessary, 
and 7) Insuring that the behavior change maintains over time, Each of these 
steps arp discussed below. 

Pinpointing and Accurately* "Defining the Behavior . There is a neces- H 
sity for defining precisely the behavior idtfhtified for possible treatment. 
For example, a tant rurrvni ng student may be ^throwing hismelf on th£ ground, 
screaming a/id kicking. As this behavior is treated, data indicated no re- 
duction in the number or length of the tantrums. However, when observing 
the student, it*is noticed that the student has ceased throwing himself on 
the floor and now only stands and screams. The throwing himself bn the 
' ground and kicking which was part of the original definition of the tan- 
trum has disappeared. Thus* it can be concluded that the treatment pro- % 
cedures which were used were effective in (hat they produced a less severe 
form of the behavior. The teapher faced with this change of definition mu^t 
proceed on the assumption that the behavior i^ now different. In looking 
at the original definition of the behavior, that of throwing^himsel f on the 
ground, screaming and kicking, that behavior no longer occurs at a]]. In- 
stead, there i*s a new behavior called Standing and screaming. Therefore, 
a rule of thumb 'is that when a behavior has changed in definition, it 
should be treated as a new behavior with its x>wn measurement system and 
treatment program. This rule necessitates b^ing very precise about the 
identification and definition of the behavior to be treated. 
! * 

8ase lining the Behaviofr . After the behavior has been Identified, the 
next step is to take baseline data oo the behavior. During baseline, no 
treatment conditions <are in effect. Basel incr data Is taken far a period 
of dne week. Figure 1 shows the form on which the behavior is tallied, 
and'aiso shows an exampje of baseline data being taken on four different 
behaviors, tant runvni ng , noncompliance, aggression and greetings. The 
data taken for tantrumming measures two dimensions of that behavior, the m 
number and the length of each. The frequency is totaled as is the total 
number of minutes and a rate per day Is established which in this particular 
case is 1.28 occurrences. An average length of time (duration) is estab- 
lished by dividing the number of occurrences into the number of minutes. 
In this case, 'the average duration time is 9.22 minutes. In computing 
ri terns such as compliance, both the number of # compl i ances and number of non- 
compliances are computed so as to achieve ar percentage. In t/i J s case, tfie 
total number* of compliances is 22 'and Jhe^tota] number of noncompliances 
is 46; the percentage of compliance i»: ^ , . 

22 or 32% . 
22 + 55 * *C 



A word of caution about taking base! ine^data. If data ar^pot main-^N^ 
tained throughout an entire day, thpn the period of time for which data 
are taken must be monitored so* that a rattf cfcn be compute^* If only partial 
dally data are taken, it is preferable to tally that data during the same 
period of time each day. This will tty&n provide an accurate picture of the 
frequency with which the behavior is occurring v in the case of such be- 

fhavlors as compliance where percentage Is^ being tallied, the length of time 
hat the data are taken is not a concern. Sinpe the 'data being computed is 
i ratio or%a percentage, varied tIme5 K of day can be used. 
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•Child's Name 



,7 6,11 



Oate Recording Initiated: / ' ' 



Date Recording Terminated: 



7-22 



BEHAVIORS 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY; 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATUROAY 


.SUNDAY 


TOTAPv 


* 

Tantrummlng - 
Number 


1 


M 


i 


1.11 


H 




•_ 


• . 9 
4.28/day 


Length ^ 




*• 
14 


3 ■ 

/ 


fM fM 


7 
10 


/ 




83 

X - 9.22 


Compl }es 




11 


JJ-tT l 


iiu 






*> 


- 22. 


Does Hot Comply < 

, * 


i*rf mi 






mi 


j*rr r 

• 


• 


fit 


46' 
1 - }2% 


.Hits Peers 


i 


i 




ii 


i 






5 

X - 1.0 


Answers when 
Greeted 


i 


* 

i 


> 




i 


• 

* 




3 


Does not answer 
when Greeted 


ii - 


u . 


hi • 


i 


i 




— ' r 


• *9 • 
X- 25% 


* 

\ — : — j— — . — i 
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Figure Y. Baseline Data for Bill for Tantrummlng, 
Aggression, Non-Compliance 'and Appropriate Responses to Greetings 
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Self :st imufatory behavior can be measured In a number'Of ways- l,f 
the behavior is of low frequency variety, then a frequency count can be 
made. If the" behavior is high frequency, then„the onset of each occurrence 
can be tallied together with the length of each occurrence. Frequently, 
however, the onset of such behaviors are difficult to .identify or observes 
yieiefore, a time sample of the behavio/ can be made, recording with a stop- 
watch the ^mount of tfme the behavior occurs within a set period of t'ime. . 
This can^en be computed as a «ratio of st inuilatory/non-st Imulatory be- I 
havior and analyzed much like compl iance^data . * ' * 



Establishing a Terminal Objective . After the baselin^ data have been 
computed, ^ terminal objective is established for-each initiated progKam. 
This objective is entered together with* the baseline data on the form shown 
in Figure 2 and Figure 3. In t&e case of Bill, two programs were ffclt to 
be serious enough to warrent treatment, command compfiarvtf* and temper 
tantrums*. The objective chosen for^command compliance was n to increase* w 
command compliance to 80# for three consecutive weeks" (Figure 2). The 
objective specified for tantrumming was "to reduce temper tantrums to a 
mean of less than one minute duration and a frequency of . tk per week fd,r 
thr&e consecutive weeks 11 (Figure 3} . In the establishment of both of the^e 
termi na I. object ives, the#parents were consulted not" only about the objec- 
tive but also abgy*-*the t reatment- program described *^e low, 

DfeSigni-ng a Treatment, Program . x As indicated previously , most programs 
initially conducted in the gymnasium wHl use social consequences for be- 
haviors, in order to establish a consistent system Of responses to the stu- 
dent which in many cases may bs sufficient to bring £he behav ior -under 
control. This approach is easy to conduct and introduces no artificial 
consequences , the r e is mr new to^fade- out- -the- er-t-i-Woi^al— con^eq^Qnces-, — in- 
other words, th^ natural consequences of the env i ronment ,wi 1 1 be, through 
their consistent use, controlling the behavior* p " ? 



The form used in the gymnasium for designing a program is -shown in % 
figures *t and 5» Figure *t shows a program, for the remediation of non com-^ 
pliant behavior* Each 'program is numbered down the left hand sicte and 
instruct ipns are prescribed as fo what tO-dou-when tfie behavior does Of does 
not- occ'ur. in this example, for each compliance, the student is to be. 
socially reinforced,' and for each nonycomp] iance , the student, Is to be re* 
\cued, led through the behavior, and then socially reinforced. This .latter 

Sample of^ourse is the standard correction procedure, used in the classroom 
jch is descr-rbed^in Chapter 7. Figure 5 shows a behavior program cover 
^heet for the reduction of temper tantrums. The p"rogr3m Is numbered. When 
a tantrum occurs, it is to be ignored; when a tantrum does not occur i/i 
those instances when.it would normally occur Bill is reinforced socially. * 
In jthis particular case, the tantrums occur w^en ha wants something which • 
he cannot have. 'Therefore, if he were to ask for something, be, refused, \ 
and not tantrum, he would be social-ly" reinforced. 

• 7 * - 

Analyzing. the, Oata. Dataware gathered daily on the form shown in 
Figure 1. These data are analysed weekly and are compared with the data 
of the previous week- If the data show an improvement over the previous 
week-, thfe program remains unchanged. For instance, Figure 6 is £ data 
sheet fc/r increasing command compliance. During <be first week of the 
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Name of Chi Id: 



Bill 



Date Program Started: 7-22-77 



RrQgram Conducted Irf: Home ( } SchgpJ ^(X) Both ( } y Datc Terminated * j_ 
Program Objective; To increase conomand compliance to 80% for three 



consecutive weeks. 



at* 



Baseline Odtai . ' 0 

Reported Daily ( ) Weekly (X) 



* 2 



v 7 



( 






r # * * * 


t 


.Date 


Data 


Comments 


1 


7-22 


32% ' 




2 




• * 


* 

* • v « 


3 






: — r- — : — — - 


'» 






< * 


5 












... — 1 . -\W 


• * 


6- 








7 








ft , «. 
If program no£ completed, but terminated', state reason: / 

' • . '■ . - 






< 








s 





0 



Figure 2. Program Data Sheet for Compliance Prdgram fpr Bill 
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Treatment D&a: , M . 

'Reported: Dally ( K Weekly ( ) 



I. 

2 

3 

5; 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
lit 

15 



Date 


* Behavior*' c? * 


- — ,i f ■ ■» 
Synopsis, of Program *- 




V 


* 






: * 


.- 




m t 






• • • * 

■ • -V 




* 1 




• 


» . ■ s 






w * 






* 




r 






1 v 

» * 


' : V" 
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* * * 

M 
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< 

•— 1= \ ■ 
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' \ 


r m • m 

r Post Treatment Fol low-up*. " • - ■ 
Reported': Dally, U Weekly ( \ . ^ 

■ # 


•Date 


Behavior 


Synopsis *6f Program 






■ff : '■• \ 




^ ' 


• ■ \ 


r 


* • 




\ * 

r 




T — " — 1 # rt 

• * 



1 

2 

3 
4 



Figure 2 continued 
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Name of Child: -Bill Oate Program Started: 7-22-77 

Program* Conducted In; Home ( ) School (X) Both ( ) DotJ^erminatetJ: 

* 

Program Objective: To reduce temper tantrums to a mean of less than one . 
minute durgl ion and a frequency of .14 per week for three consecutive weeks 

Baseline Oata: 

* ■ * 

Reported Daily ( ) Weekly (X) , 



Oate 


Frequency 0ATA 1 Length 


Comments 


7-22 


; 1.28 <ger day * .X « 9-22 <niri 


i 

■ — r 




i 


• 


• 














• 


V 




m T * 


« ■ 




9 m 





If program not .completed, but terminated, state reason: 



7*^ 



Figure 3'. Program Oata Sheet for Tantrummlng Program for Bill 
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: I 
y * * 



Treatment Data: 
* ' Reported: OtfHy ( > Weekly, ( ) 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10' 
11 

13 
14 

15 


Date 


Behavior 


Synopsis of Pr.ogram 




• 




* 


> 


■ 




« 




• 




• 












* * • 


■ 


1 


-r: i > ■ 


1 


J 


* * 














L 


k 


















■ 

» n 












« 

Post Treatment Follow-up 

* * 
Reported: Daily ( ) Weekly ( ) 


1 
1 

2 

• 

3 
4 


Date 


Behavior 


• 1 

* f 

Synopsis of Program 










• 

















Figure 3 continued 
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/ Behavlo/ Program Cover Sheet 

* » *. 

Name; , Bi 1 1 * ' ' . 
Behavior to be Remediate^:' To Increase command compliance to 80% 
for tfrrce consecutive weeks, 



Program No. 


? (Compriapce) 
Wherv Behavior Occurs do This; 


* 

(Non-CompJ iance) 
When Behavior Does Not 
Occur, do this: 


1 * . 

i 


Socially Reinforce* 


Say no; re-cue; lead 
-the child_through the 
oenav i or , soc i a t>i y 
reinforce. 

k 


• 


*- 




» 

■ 


f-. \ - . • • ■ 

M 






* * 


k 



« ■ 

,"' Figure. 4. Behavior Program, Cover Sheet 
■ for PIJ1 for Command Compliance Program 



•Behavior Program Cover Sheet 



Bill 



^^fehavlor to be Remediated: To reduce tantrums to a mean oftJ,ess than 

one minute duration and a frequency of ,14 per week /or .three consecutive weeks, 



Program* Nc». 


liompi lancej 
When Behavior Occurs do r This: 


VNon-comp i i ancp; 
When Behavior Does Not 
Occur, do this: 


i 

■ 

*■ » 


ignore I c. , 
# 

• 

/ 

* 

* 

m 


Tantrummi ng occurs when 
Bill is requested to do, 
some th t ng . The refo re , 
he wi 1 1 be social ly 
reinforced each time he, 
complies. See compli- 
ance program, 


7 

■ * 




% 


i 


✓ • 
# 


- % 







Figure 5- Behavior Program Cover Sheet 
for Sill t#r Tantrummlng Behavior 
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Treatment Data: 



Reported: .Oaily ( J.Hfeekly ( ) 



J 

2- 
5 

, 6 
7 

• 8 

" 9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
1*» 
.15 



Date 


Behavior 


Synopsis of Program 


7-29 


—7 1 

■\ 39% • . 


< 7 

1 


•8-5 


3"8i 


1 

■ 


8-12 




• 2 ' 


8-19 


71% 

* 




8-20. 
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. — i — ^ — — 








: 






* * 
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Post Treatment Follow-up 
Reported: (Tally <( ) Weekly ( ) 





Date 


- Behavior 


Synopsis of Program * 


* 

1 




* - , 
■ ■ * 




2 








3 


• < 















Figure 6. Second Page of Program Data Sheet for Cpmpl Jance Program 
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program, that datecj 7/29, the compliance rate, increased to 39^- Notice 
that|&nder synopsis of program the^number o£ £he program is ertttered which 
appear* on t\\e program covei* sheetpFigure h) • * 



During the oetft week bf the program, 8/5, the compliance rate was 4 
38*. This shows a slight decrease from the previous week's 39^ Therefore, 
there is a requi rement on the part of the : teacher now't6 change the program, 
.That chang* Is entered on thcubehavior program cover sheet. The* program de^ 
cided upon is labeled Program, #2. Under the heading of 'when behavior 
occurs, 4ft thi J M , the teacher enters "socially reinforce and give Bill a 
raisin 11 . ' For^non-compl iance, the consequence has not changed.^ It is "no", 
recueinp, lead the child through v the* behavior and socially reinforce. On 
'August 12, the data as ^ hojtfn J,n Figure 6 increased to $i% with Program #2 
and on August A3\ ft increased"d>^^wi th Prograrf #2 and on August ^0, it . 
increased to 7k% under Program 02. ^As long as thte program Js showing con- 
tinual gain as the behavior approaches the criteri&n level, the program is 
not changed* w 

a 

X ' 

An exception to the rule which says that the program should be 
changed if there Is no improvement over the previous week's behavior occurs 
-when an imahysis of the week's data is made. For instance, overall data 
for the week nay not show improvement but may for the week begin t6 show a 
trend. This' will be most often manifested in those instances when a new 
program shows an immediate * increase in the inappropriate behavior. As the 
student realizes that the program is going to be administered in a consis- 
tent £a $Ki on, -one begins to demonstrate* decrease in that behavior. The 
behavior most often cited in the .1 1 terature for which this" occurs is 
tantrumrnintj which, >vhen initially ignored, would usually increase In Length 
and frequency before it begins to* decrease. Howaver, our experience indi- 
cates that this phenomenon occurs in other behaviors such as non-compliance 
and aggr,essibn. Therefore, the weekly data needC*nrsbe examined to deter- 
mine whether Qr n?t a reduction is occurring after this spontaneous increase. 

' ' / I 

There are $£her exceptions to th£ rulff'of Changing a program i,f po im- 
provement is noted'. UnuSjJil circumstances may be present all week or for 
part of the week. If so, the teacher should not respond to the data.' For 
instance, if a teacher, is sick and a substitute teacher is employed, during 
this period of time, the prpgram is* not conducted as consistently as should 

p be and consequently, the data reflect this inconsistent response. These 
4jta should not be considered for program change* Likewise, if the student 
has been absent for periods /of time, it -is better to gather at least three 
cpj^ecutiye days of data .before deciding to ctoige the *prog£pm. And of 

^coufte, in those behaviors in which two dimensions are being measured, such 
the tantrumming behavior shown in Figure 3 where both frequency and 
length are being recorded, a etiange, may only be manifested in one of those 
dimensions at a time.. If such a change is positive, then the program 

.should not be changed. * • - m , * 

4 Modifying the Program as Necessary . This entire process, of analyzing 
data is based upon comparing the current week's data with that of the pre- 
f vlous week. A dlchotomous decision Is made. .If the data do not show Im- 
provement and do not fall Into the three categories of exception* pre- 
viously described.-- then the program must be changed. If change Is 
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octQrring, tKen the program can remairf^dnchanged. 

When the programTs* to be "changed ,v the gerwraf rule is to increase 
the power of the reinforcer, leaving the puncher constant until all rein- 
forcers ^ave been completely explored. Generally, reinforcers wi.ll be 
sufficient to modify the behavior without eVer having to impose a punisher 
mpre severe than social reprimand. 

t . • *' - 

Maintaining Beha^Tor Change . After the objective for a behavior pro- 
gram is achieved for tHfe period of time specified in the program data 
sheet (Figures 2 % and 3), the program is pu{ on £ maintenance schedule after 
,all tangible reinforcers and high frequency social' reinforcers have been, 
faded. The student should be jes'ponding to the natural consequences in 
the environment before the program 'is considered compile and placed on 
maintenance. For maintenance, the program is checked Jt one month, three* 
month and six month intervals. This is done by retaking basftlige data for 
"one week at each of thoSe times. If the data indicate that the behavior 
has not deteriorated, then no furtfcjer action is necessary* If the date ■ 
indicate that the deterioration of the behavior hds occurred to a degree 
unacceptable to either the parents or the teacher, the behavior progrram 
should be reinitiated. 



Summary 



This chapter has summarized the principles of behavior programing 
utilized in the Data Based Gymnasium . It has illustrated the forms used 
for trackhng those behaviors, and has given somp examples of how that pro- 
ramming and tracking occurs. # 
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Chapter k 

m 

k CYHNASIUH MANAGEMENT 



Introduction . * . . 

%s Many readers may be familiar with the term^xlajjroom management, but 
few, if any, have used or observed in print the t^rm gymnasium management* 
Essentially, the expression gymnasitim management synonymous with the 
term classroom management* The phrase Is used to highlight the fact that 
learning Is learning regardless of the educational setting and that the' 
gymnasium like the classroom must be managed to insure educational gains* , 
Gymnasium management J ike classroom management means that the teacher must 
use everything at her disposal to accomplish instructional objectives with 
students. TJiese include people, setting, curriculum and the administrative 
technique to weld them together. 

Physical Education Teacher 

i * 

The person responsible for teaching physical education to th& severely 
handicapped varies from school dIstric(Nto school district and from state 
to state. The options usually include bnp or two persons, the special 
educator or the physical educator.. According to the Rules and Regulations 
for Public Law 94-142, it could be argued that technically either person 
is qualified. However, if thje local school district has physical educatoi s 
available to instruct non-handi capped students, it would seem logical that 
these personnel should be Available to instruct hand [capped students. In 
th^ eventual i ty that a physical educator is available to teach physical 
education to the severely handjeapped, It is H essential that this person 
articulate closely tfith the special education teacher* In short, it is 
necessary for the physical educator to understand not only the studept_'s 
movement needs, but also basic information such as the student's reinforce- 
ment schedule and language capabilities* 

The teacher of physical education for the severely handicapped must 
assume a role as manager of the, learning environment* Students *wi th major 
disabilities require educational settings in which they are Instructed 
i nd 1 vffyia 1 1 y or in small groups* Such an arrangement Is possible only if > 
the feSthfer has personnel who can assist with Instruction. * 



Volunteer Roles 

Successful implementation of the Teaching Research Model, whether in 
the classroom or the gymnasium, requires th e^ayft l labl llty of volunteers* 
It M thTS person who Is frequently "the tndrWfual most responsible for 
conducting the I nd f viduaKskll l*acqut si t ion program* Selecting and training 
.volunteers Is therefore a critical process. Even In £hose districts where 
physical educate^ teach the severely handicapped, the special educator 
normally assumes' the lead role In the training of volunteers* 



■s 



The special process for the tralplng and use of the volunteers v is 
found" In Chapter 7. 



Aide Role 



-4 



Self-contained classrooms for the severely handicapped normally are 
staffed with a special educator and a professional aide. The latter 
individual assumes a variety of important 'functions. The aide is frequently 
asketf to train and supervise the volunteers. In the absence of the Teacher, 
the aide* can be looked to as the teacher's temporary replacemefit. 

.^^The aide can also play an* important part* in- the conduct of the physl- t 
cal education program. In those dlstricts^hich do not have professionally 
trained physical educators, the aide's physical education responsibility 
would be determined by tht special education teacher in a ^ manner similar to 
that for other program areas. The aide's **ole in districts which do have 
physical education .teachers would be primarily to assist in the transition 
of students from one teacher to a second teacher,. The aide provides ^an 
important link between the classroom and gymnasium sett Jog. Not only can 
the aide assist in the physical education instructional process, but can 
also fulfill an important role Ut providi/>g consistency in Implementing the 
important language and behavior programs. Physical education teachers, a I- t 
though knowledgeabje in subjecjt matter, often find themselves at a dis- 
advantage* in conducting programs with the Severely handicapped because of 
the flnlque behaviors frequently exhibited by such individuals. The un- 
certainty about individual behaviors coup 1 fed with the physical educators 

-lack of information or experience' wl th Individual students can be corrected 
by the presence of an aide who spends the majority of the day with the 
students. - • „ ■ 



Gymnasium * 

U$ST"presenc^ of a gymnasium Is not e&entlal for the conduct of 
appropriate physical education programs. For s6me -students, the large 
open space found within gymnasiums may actual ly • Inhibi t learning. Many 
of the programs found within the physical education curriculum can be con- 
ducted Within the confines of a classroom* hallway, or some other available 
space. Regardless of the area used* the most important concept Is to 
Identify Individual teaching stations so that volunteers can conduct the 
Individualized programs without Interruption.* For some of th& basic game 
skills such as throwing anci kicking, a larger area such as a cafeteria, 
hallway or gymnasium is desirable so as hot to disturb oc endanger others. 

A sample Iis.t o/- equipment needed to conduct the physical education f 
programs Is Indicated below: , 



mats (k* x 6 1 ) 

sets of shapes; 
circle (3 r radius) 
square (V sides) 



Basketbal Is 

Baseballs, bats, gloves 

Softballs 

Volleyball* 
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triangle (k* equivalent sides) 
rectangle (V x V sides) 

balls (V) ■ ' , ■ 

;ba1ls {B*»X 

measuring tapes 

classroom chairs 



Soccer bdll^ 
Tricycle 
Bicycle 
hula hoops 
tennis bal Is 



Objectives 



* Certainly the major element in gymnasium management Is the designa- 
tion of long and short range instructional objectives* for each stjdent; i 
These should be extracted from a curriculum with a detailed scope and se- 
quence of behavioral objectives. A description and some examples of in- 
structional sequences from such a curriculum are containexTin Appendix A. 



a Curriculum, Assessment and Data Ife^pinfl 

I - - - j 



To utili2^-tHe curriculum p^fcerly there must be an initial assess- 
ment of the student. This ajses^nt inclCides a determination of the skills 
ih the curriculum which the student . possesses and those which he does not 
possess. This igitial assessment is necessary if the teacher is going* tQ 
conduct individual programming of students to the extent specified In this 
model* In addition, the teacher needs an easy system of keeping track of 
fhe students acquired skillsas he moves through the instructional scope 
and seq^ente. Thus, a data keeping system which allows for initial assess- 
ment and easy updating of the student 's. program i£ mandatory in a good 
gymnasium management system. Chapjter 6 discusses that system 'in detail. 



The Pupils—Physical Limitations and Reinforcers 

.The. teacher needs to know what physical limitations the student has 
which may alter the teaching* approach to the student. Sensory deprivation, 
such as partial or total' loss of sight or hearing must be determiners 
must all physical anomalies which may interfere with the movement capability 
of the student. However, knowledge of the students in the\ classroom for 
the moderately and severely handicapped also focuses on those activities 
and things which can serve as retnforcers for the student. \hus 9 a rein- 
forcer list for each student Is prepared and becomes an essential element 
In the gymnasium management system. 

Pa rents 

* * 
A final component to complete the picture Is the utilization of 
parents who ^re sn essential part of the Instruction team. Much instruc- 
tion can be carried out by parents In the "home. Parents can serve not only 
to maintain skills learned In physical education, but also can actually 
accelerate learning. <Thus, coordination with parents Is an, essential ele- 
ment In gymnasiimi management. Chapter 10 gives the particulars of this 
coordlhatlon, " 
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The Cllpboard'System J s s 

All of these elements must brought together so that they become 
a cohesive system,, facilitating the instructional process of the student. 
The administrative/device that accomplishes this coordination is the clip, 
board of the student. The clipboard tells the volunteer what to do^where 
to record the information (data), and how to interact with the stuctel^ 
It is the communication channel through.which all instruction to volunteers 
, rfnd-aides is given and through which feedback comes to the teacher so that 
the. student's 'individual program can be modified. 



Each student's clipboard contains the weekly cover sheet which speci- 
fies all programs, including the physical education program in which the 
student is currently engaged. This weekly coveJ sheet has a space for the 
volunteer/ aide or teaclper to initial each program as it is conducted on a 
given day. A circle inserted in any schedule means that the program is 
a high priority and should be conducted first. A student may be engaged in 
*as many as five to a doz en 'programs. The number of programs will be de- 
termined by the number of volunteers available since .it is desirable to 
conduct each program daily. 

A sample weekly COver sheet is shown In Figure 1. "Robert, the student 
for whom the cover sheet has been prepared, is scheduled for six skill 
acquisition programs: (0 Physical Education - urfderhand throw; {2) 
Eating - finger foods; (3) Writing - reproduces, cross: (4) Language - 
maintains eye contact; (5) Rea'ding - finds colors; (bj Fine Motor - 
picture puzzle. The Initials, on the right hand side of the form show 
that the program has been run and by whom. Blank squares indicate that 
the program was not conducted. For instance, the chart represents the 
situation as of Wednesday immediately prior to the start of class. 
"Reading - finds colors" was not conducted on Tuesday. The circle opposite 
that program on Wednesday indicates that that program shou 18 be conducted v 
first. 

Immediately following the weekly cover sheet on the clipboard is the 
consequence list, shown as Figure 2, which lists the things that arcrein- 
fOrcing to the student. . This list provides the t volunteer the ™««aVy 
information to choose reinforcers for the student. On the sheet w.(h the 
consequence list is a section devoted to Behavioral Comments, which als$> 
' provides instructions on how to handle behavioral problems that may octur 

during an instructional period. 

. • 

• " The third page on the.tfl i'pboard is the .language sheet. The language 
sheet is divided into three parts: (0 receptive language; (2) expressive 
language; and (3) new vocabulary. The receptive language section defines 
the degree of understanding which the student has of spoken language. In 
Figure 3; the receptive language entry shows that Robert understands simple 
one-concept commands. , 

The expressive language sectfon describes the degree of language .com- 
plexity which the student is able to emit. For instance, Figure 3 under . 
■ exRressive language indicates that Robert says most speech sounds and will 
imitate words by giving the initial sound of the word. 

■ 
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WEEKLY COVER* SHEET 




















* -J 
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Nam*: • 


Robert 


• 


i 


* 












♦ 


# 


Program 


*_ 


Hon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs" 


Frl 






i. 


Physical Education, underhand throw 


P 


MM 










r 


2. 


Eatlnc - 


f?nqer foods 


JW 


" OW 












3. 


Writing 
— i 


* 

- reproduces cross 


TF 














4. 


Language 


- maintains eye contact 


JW * 


" HL 


* 






- 




5. 


Reading 


• 

- finds colors * 


MM 




o 










6. 


Fine Motor - picture puzzT* 1 


'JW 


KL 












7. 




















8. 
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^Figure 1. Sample Weekly Cover Sheet 
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Child's Name: Robert 



Teaching" Research Infant and Child Center 

i 

a 



Consequence List j. 



J . Reinforcement List 
A # Social 

* i , That's right! 



\ 



2 m Good (name task) 



\< 3 , Wow!. 



C ood for you! 

w ' ■ 

j t Lift in the air. 



6* Primary - Tangible 

i : Vibrator - likes to be tickled on^turcmy. 



2 Music box - wind it up and hand it to hinu 



Cookies 



Juice 



j. Balloon - likes to throw in air. 



6, Stars on papfer »for writing program. 



3' 



II* General Comments m ' * 

l„ Hake surc*Robcrt is attending to task before giving cuc,|f , ' \ 

— ; ' F-fc S 1 TT-T 

2. he Is not attending to task. Ignore htm by looking away /gr § period of 30 
seconds to one" minute, then resume taskT" ' ' * - 



Figure 2. Sample Consequence, List Sheet V 



. ^ • TEACHING RESEARCH INFANT AND-XHILO CENTER 

/ * Language frte * * * 

Child's Nan*; /'Robert* ^ # 



live Language 



1 • Understands simple one-concept commands 

V 

• • 

" * 

5. ~* 



11.. Expressive Language 

I. Says most speech sounds 



^ — ' ■ s 

WM I imitate 'words by qivlgg initial 'sound; 



** 3» Be sure Robert says the Initial sound when repeating a'word He can 



■ * * 
— ^ 1 ■ j 

i. " 



I If A Hew. VocabJVflj^ ^ 

I. 'bVll 6. * 16. - 



ft. 



2-, 


boy 


7. 


3- 


milk 


8." 


4. 


cookie 


9. 


5. 




1,0.* 



12.^ 17. 

■13. y ♦ _ 18. 

_ '9. 
20. 



15. J 



i * * * ~ 
i Figure 3* Sample Language Sheet' 
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Th£ new vocabulary .sections include new words or soGnds which the 
. student has/icquireJ that need to be reinforced. In a]] programs, in- 
cluding physical education, the consequence and language sheet must be 
«used by all teachers, aides and volunteers. Whether, in the gymnasium or 
% in the classroom,, consistency in behavior treatment and communication pro- 
m cedure is essential fcr^ successful programming. ' • 

Following the, language sheet are three sheets for each program listed 
on the weekly cover, sheet - Figures k f 5, and 6 - a behavioral sequence, 
sheet/ a 1 program cover sheet, and a data sheet. The .behavioral sequence 
sheet (Figure k) corttains the task analysis of the ski]l, and the program 
cover sheet (Figur^ 53 describes how an^ individual program is to be run. 
In Figure 5, a volunteer can see what the verbal and non-verbal cue is* 
the correction procedure, materials to be. used, the reinforcement ratio 
and the criterion level of success. All this informat-ion helps a volun- 
teer determine how. a program is to be, r^n. The last form is the data 
sheet (Figure 6). It tells the teacher how a stndent performed on a pro- 
gram so that she can make update decisions. The use of the dpta sheet* and. 
how one updates will be discussed in detail in Chapter 6. » 

* - ' + 

If there-are six individual programs for the studegt (the average 
number), there wilj be a behavioral sequence sheet, a program cover sheet, 
and a data ^heet^6r each of those programs on%the clipboard. A schematic 
of the enti re clipboard is shown in Figure 7-n 

" • . ■ * 

Summary ■ 

**■ • 
■ Classroom management 1 includes the welding together by a teacher/ 

.manager of the curriculum containing complete scope and sequence, a data 

keeping system, material? and* reinforcers, aides, volunteers, and parents. 

Bui 1^ into the management system is a communication system that allows 

instruc/ ions* to wl easily delivered to tjie aide and volunteers and which 

prpvidel a feedbapt channel to the teacher/manager. This system provides 

the neaessary link 'between experiences in the classroom and gymnasium. 
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Game Skills, Basic 



B. Underhand Throw 
Terminal Objective : 



The student,, standing, will perform an underhand throw 
swinging, the arm backward and then forward while step- 
ping forward simultaneously with the opposi te- foot and 
releasing the ball at the end of the swing in a manner 
which -causes the ball to fly in the direction of the i 
target. \ 



Prerequisite Skills: Game Skills - Basic, Skill A 



Phase I 



< 



phase II 



Phase III 



Phase IV 



Phase V 



Phase VI 



With\the student standing 5' from target and with knees 
bent, student will swing arm backward and forward- re- 
leasing the ball a^t end of swing indirection of the 
target. Teacher assists student in swinging arm back 
and then forward. 

With student standing 5' from target, .teacher assists 
"student to swing arm back and allows student to swing 
arm forward releasing ball at target at end of swing. 

With student standing 5' from target, student will 
""Independently swing arm backward and forward/ releasing 
baH at end pf swing and in direction of target. 

With student standing 5 \,from target with one foot 
forward and one foot back and knees bent, student will 
swing arm forward releasing ball at end of swing and 
in dlrectton of ta'rget. * * 

With student standing 5 1 from^arget and with knees 
bent, student wi.ll swing arm backward and forward 
releasing ball at end of swing and in the direction of 
the target while feather is pushing student's opposite 
foot fprward iSimul taneously with swing. 

Student, standing/ 1 wi 1 1 perform an underhand throw 
swinging the arm backward and then forward while 
stepping forward** Imul taneously with the opposite foot 
and releasing the ball at the end o$ the swing In a 
manner which causes the ball to fly in the direction 
of the target r 



Ttra following steps apply to Phase VI 
Steps 



1. r 

2. 12' 



Figure 4 Sample Behavior* Sequence 
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Underhand throw, Continued z * > 

Suggested Materials : Podr, inch rubber ball and a 3' by V target placed' 

. . on the floor. / y 

. Teach ing,Hatesr For those students in wheelchairs, Jthe underhand .throw 

can be performed with the student ettting in \\\% * 
wheelchair thus eliminating the need for the above 
prerequisite body positions* 

2. For non-ambulatory students who are not in a wheelchair 
0 * ball rolling could be taught from a supported sitting 

; 1 position. - 




* . ft 



Fijgure 4 continued 



Pupil- Robert 

~% * ■ 

Oate Started: AprH 2, 1979 

* 

Dare Completed: * 

4 

• 

■ * 


Progran: Underhand throw 

/ " 


Verbal Cue: "Robert, throw the ball at the target" 

^ # 

i 

> * 


nateriais* i P Hallway 

2. Physical education tin* 

3. V' ball 

4. Target 

5- Relnforcer \ 


Non-Verb* 1 Xue-' Teacher $e*onstrates and points 
, to the target* 

* 


Reinforcement Procedure: . 
jGWe Social reinforcement upon 
completion of task. * „ - 


Correction; » .. HOa R 0 b e rt» throw the ball at the 
target/' Physical ly* assist hira to 
* • do step correctly and socially rein* 
force. 

« ■ 


Criterion; 

Three consecutive correct responses 
before given next step. 

/ 

• 
■ 



* V 

\ 



' 2 

m * Figure 5. *SampIe Program Cover Sheet 



> Teaching Research Infant arfd Child Center Raw Data Sheet 
Robert Program Underhand* throw 

X ■ Correct * 
0 • Incorrect * 



*ft*?n forcer 


Phase 


Step 


1 


2 


3 


k 


Trla 

5^ 


Is 

6 


7 < 


1 

6 1 


? 


— fl 

-A 

to 


Consents 


Date 


Baseline * 


IV 




3/0 


i 
o/o 


2. , 
o/o 


1 . 
k/x 




* 












4/2 


Social 


IV 


2 


X 


X 


o 




X 


X 


o 


o 


o 






4/3 


Social 


IV 


2 


o 


X 


X 


f- 

o 


X 


o 


o 


o 


o 


































































— 4 


























4 














4 : 






- 












* 
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• 
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■ ^ Figure" 6. Data SJieet 
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Weekly Cover Sheet 



Consequence List , Language Sheet 



| .Be havior Sequence-Program 1 

n — 

I Program S\ Program Cover Sheet 



Data Sheet - Program 1 



Behavior Sequence-Program 2 



Program#2 Program Cover Sheet 



Data Sheet-Program 2 ' 



(For Programs 3i 5,, 6, etc. 
* repeat Behavior Sequence, Cove 
Sheet, Data Sheet) 
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Figure 7., Schematic of a Clipboard 
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Chapter 5 

" GAME, EXERCISE AND LEISURE SPORT CURRICULUM 



f 



1 



Historical Development of the Curriculum , 
^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

this Game, Exercise and Leisure Sport curriculum is the result of a 
* concerted effort between staff from the Physical Education Department at 
Oregon State University (OSU) and staff of the Spetial Education Department 
at Teaching Research. Its initial development began in the fall Of l 977 
when it became apparent that many physical education curricula for the 
handicapped did not provide adequate programming for the student who, was 
profoundly or severely handicapped* Curricula such as the I CAN curriculum 
are quite comprehensive In their scope but are not designed to deal with 
the student who is severely or profoundly handicapped and. are not geared 
^to the low functional levels often found with this population-. The se- 
"querftes found in this curricujum are designed to fill that gap. 

The initial attempts to develop -the sequence were completed by both 
staffs from OSU and Teaching Research. Placement testing procedures were 
devised to articulate with the sequences and time was spent tasting these * 
sequences on severely and profoundly handicapped students In classrooms 
at Teaching Research. As a result, several revisions of the curriculum 
occurred, including^xtensive field testing of the curriculum Items in 
classrooms other than those at Teaching Research. The curriculum as it now 
stands has been extensively field tested and the curriculum has been shown 
to 'provide a gufde for teaching seveiely handicapped students basic physi- 
cal education skills A This curriculum will, of course, continue to be re* 
vised .as more and more teachers have the opportunity to use' the curriculum 
and suggest changes 'in sequences. * 



Rationale for the Curriculum 

Since the sequences and task analyses within this curriculum are i 
written In tpe form of Individual prescriptions for ttie student, it will 
not be necessary for the teacher to write an iiWIvfdual prescription for 
each student. It must be emphasized, however, that no curriculum can 
provide all the needed sequences and task analyses for an^ particular stu- 
dent. Th&T&sponsIbl rkty for altering the sequences to fit the student's 
needs is trie responsibility of the teacher In the classroom. It is felt, * 
however, that given thi-s curriculum and the skills to mate the alterations 
as necessary, that the teacher can provide appropriate game, exercise and 
leisure sport experiences for handicapped students. 

r ■ 

■ 

- ■ ' 

The^currlculum Is a series of behavior analyses (task analyses) of 
basic physical education skills. The entire concept of task analysis is 
based on the fact that for a student to learn a complex skill, It may. be' 
necessary to bteak down that complex skill into more simple skills and to 
teach each of those simple skills separately. This curriculum Is designed 
to»be used In a program where Individual objectives are designed foF each 
•student. The procedure of placing each student In the curriculum Is de- 
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* • • 

scribed in a subsequent portion of this chapter. Once the student is placed 
in the curriculum, it is anticipated that she will bfi moved through the 
various behaviors according- to priorities establ ished by the teacher and 
parents or surrogate parents. It. is anticipated that each student 's, pro- 
£ grams through the various steps of the curriculum wi 1 1 be tracked through 
a continuous data system as described in Chapter 6 of this book.^ The 
Curriculum is organized into major areas, skills, phases, and steps. This 
organizational pattern is consistent with other organizational patterns 
-found withfn Fredericks, et^ ah The Teaching Research Curriculum for the 
Moderately arxd Severely Handicapped , 2nd Edition (1^80) and Fredericks, 
e£ al , The Teaching Research Upper Level Curriculum for Moderately and ^ 
Severe 1~ Hand i capped tin press;. As an example, take the major area in 
'the curriculum called Game Skills, Basic. The first skill in Game Skills, 
Baiic is the underhand roll. Within the underhand roll skill there are 
elfht phases (Figure. 1). The phases are essent^lly task analyses of tl>e 
terminal objective listed for the skill of underhand roll. The higher the 
Phase number! the*more advanced the skill. 

One additional area remains in the curriculum— steps , which are further 
breakdowns of ,a phase. Steps, for, example, may be either differences in 
length of time or differences in, distances. 

Although this curriculum is designed for severely and profoundly 
handicapped students, many teachers will have a- majority of s*tfdents who 
are not handicapped. The curriculum, however, can still be used as a 
guide. Tfce detailed breakdown of phases will, however, be necessary. For 
. - example, in the underhand roll phases of the curriculum, it is not neces- 
sary to take a nonhandi capped student i»th rough each of the phases listed in 
the underhand raTT^kill. It is, however, a necessary skill that many 
students need to practice. Nonhandi capped students may be taught this skill 
with th6 teaching emphasis on more precision with regard to form and style. 
The teacher who uses this curriculum should always strive to have the stu- 
, dent acqowplish the xerminal objective \t\ the skill before attempting to 
teach the phases and should always be trying to have the student accomplish 
a particular phase before teaching the steps in a phase. There Is no need 
to move every studeht through the curriculum step by step, phase by phase. 
^ m The student -s movement through the curriculum should be dependent upon her 
ability and the ra"te at which she can acquire skills* -C 

\ 

On the other end of the continuum, of coJrsei ts the student who is 
so severely add profoundly handicapped that the task analyses for some 
sequences provided in this curriculum still do not provide smalt enough 
steps or phase** In these instances* It is necessary to engage, i a branching. 
Branching means adding additional steps or phases to one of the existing 
programs, For example, when teaching the sfc4 1 X of striking, for a student 
to move from Phase IV to Phase V, the teacher merely changes the amount of 
assistance from holding halfway down the student's arm to holding the stu- 
dent's elbow, For some students, that may be too large a phase and the J 
program would have to be branched. In this case, the teacher would write 
Phase Va which might indicate that the teacher's hand moves from halfway § 
down the student's arm to three-quarters -of the way down* Thus, when the 
stddegt is able to meet criterion at this phase, the teachc^ coul'd move to 
Phase V which Is placing one hand on the stu'dent's elbow. Despite the fact 
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Game Ski lis, Balsic 



A. Underhand Roll 



Terminal Objectives 



Student > from a standing position, will perform an 
underhand roll swinging the arm backwards and ttien 
forwards while stepping forward simultaneously with 
the opposite foot and. re J easing 'the ball at the end 
of the swing in 0 mariner which causes the ball to 
roll in the direction of the target. 



Prerequisite Ski 1 Is . Fine and Gross Motor, Grasping Objects with Hand 



Phase t 



Phase II 



A 



Phase (II 



Phase IV 



Phase V 



Phase VI 



Phase VII 



ERIC- 



Student, while sitting in a chair 5 1 from. target, 
is given a tennis ball; teacher assists studej Qto 
swing arm back and their /orward, re leas i ng ba I I 
ward target. ■ V \ » 




With student sitting in a chair 5 1 from target, 
teacher assists in* swinging arm back and allows 
student to sw ing~ a rtth forward, releasing ball at 
targe* at end of swing." 

With student sitting in a cha>r 5' from target, stu* 
dent independently swings arm backward and forward 
releasing ball at end of swing and in direction of 
target- 

With student standing 5'* from target and with knees 
bent, student will Swing arm backward and forward 
releasing ball at end of Sfting and in direction of 
target. m > 

• 

<With student standing 5 1 from target with one foot 
' forward *and one foot back and knees bent, student 
will swing arm backward and forward releasing ball 
at end of swing and 7 in direction of target* 

With student stanxllog 5 1 from target and with knees 
bent, student will $wing arm backward and forward 
releasing ball at end of swing and in direction of 
target while teacher is pushing student's opposite 
''side foot forward simultaneously with swing. 



With studer\t standing 5 1 from target and with knees 
jKTnt, student will swing arm backward, and forward, 
releasing ball at end of swing and In direction of 
target while teacher prompts student's opposite side 
foot forward simultaneously with swing- 



Figure 1. Underhand Roll 
4 h7 



9 
ft 
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A. Underhand Roll, ^Continued , * 

* ■ 

* t at 

Phase VIII + Student, from a standing position, will perform an 

underhand roll, swinging arm backward and then for" 

ward simultaneously with the opposite foot and re- 
/ * leasing the ball at. the end of the sw(ng a manner 

which causes the ball to roll in t;he direction of the f 
target. 

The' fol lowing steps apply to Phas^Vllf. 



Steps : 




1- 7 B 
2. 12* 

Suggested Haterials : A, tennis ball and a 3^by 3* target placed on the 

floor. Target should be 10' from student. 



Teaching Notes : 1. For those students in wheel chai rs, the 'underhand 

roll can be performed with the student sitting in 
the wheelchair, thus eliminating the need for the" 
above prerequisite body positions'. 

-~ 2* For non-ambulatory students who are not in a 

wheelchair, ball rolling could be taught from a 
supported sitting position. 

> . ■ .. 

A 



3* 



f 
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Figure 1 continued 
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that branching .programs may at times be necessary for certain students, 
the j>aslc Curriculum provides a good foundation for these. Usually, only 
a few branching steps need to be written and added to an existing program 
to modify It and provide a suitable program for even the most severely 
handicapped student. This maintains one of the main purposes of the curricu 
lum, which is to save the teacher time. 

It should -be remembered that many of the skills within the curriculum 
may be taught simultaneously, A teacher with a severely and profoundly 
handicapped student may be teaching skills and sequences in the, areas of # 
movement, concepts, games, 'and physical fitness at the same time. It is 
expected that the teacher 1 will haVfe a particular student on several physical 
education programs at the same time. k * * 



Placement Testing, Baseline 
and Post test Procedures 



Placement testing is the initial testing procedure used. It is de- 
fined as the assessment given to a student pa a series of skills or be- 
haviors to determine the specific behaviors a student *al ready has and 
those that he does not have. It is designed as 1 a gross assessment of a 
student's skills and involves making a yes or no judgment. After thrs 
gross assessment, priorities of instruction are chosen in conference with 
the parents. * ' * 



parent! 
Next, 



a baseline procedure is used to find at what step of a specific 
skill teaching should begin. % For each skill, baseline is defined as data 
collected on a behavior before teaching is Initiated. This baseline forms 
the basis for decisions concerning future movement through the sequences. 

When a behavior has been taught to the criterion level specified, 
a posttest is administered to determine if a student is able to maintain 
the 'skill without artificial reTnforcers. A posttest is defined as the 
assessment given .to a student after teaching is completed to Insure that 
the behavior has been maintained. 

The following are procedural guidelines of placement, baseline and 
posttest procedures: (S^e Figure 2 for a summary of these procedures.) 

* 

General Procedures for Placement- 

* 

The usual procedure for placement in a particular skill area is 
to pinpoint as effectively as possible that point which differentiates 
between the student's acquired skills and deficiencies. 

By dividing each area *Into quarters, one can begin to bracket where 
the student should be placed. For example, in Movement Concept£>-Qeneral 
Space, one might begin in the middle of the secjtion. If the student has 
those skills, move to the end of the section and begin' work I rfg back to- 
ward the middle* If the, student does not have the skills, move back to 
the first quarter of .the section and continue moving back until you reach 
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Placement Tesj 


Baseline 


Probe 


Post test 


Maintenance 


1. Reinforcement Procedures 
* 

m 

« * • 


Primary/ 
tangible or 
social rein* 
forcemcnt 1* 
presented for 
good behavior. 
I.e.* attend* 
log, sitting* 
etc.* but not 
specif leal ly 
for a correct 
response. 


Sa«e as 
P 1 Ac eaten t 
Test. 

** 


Prima ry/ten- 
glble and/or 
social rein- 
forcement is 
presented for 
a correct 
response, 

« 


Seme as 

Placement 

Test. 

- 4 


S*mc as 
Placement 
Teit. __ 

f 


II. Correction, Procedure 


Ho correction 
procedures Is 
presented far 
Incorrect re- 
sponses. 


Same as 

Placement 

Test* 


Sa*e as 

Placement 

Test, 


Same as 

Placement 

Test. 


Same as 

Placement 

Test. 


iM. Number of Trial? 


Present only 
two trials. 


Cach phase 
and/or step 
Is presented 
for 2 trials. 


S»*c as „ , 
Baseline. 

■ 


Same as 
Baseline. 


Same as m 
Basel Ine* 






w 








IV. Where 10 tegln Testing 

<* 


Test only 
. terminal 
phases and/or 
steps of 
program. 

* * 


baseline Is 
begun wit(> the 

MOSt difficult 

phase and/or 
step of the 
program and 
should proceed 
to easier 
phases or 
steps until 2 
correct re" 
sponses are 
received at 
any one 
phase" or 
step 


< 

Probes are 
begun at the 
most dlffl- 
cult phase 
and/or Step 
Indicated. 

■ 


Post tesr 
occurs at 
the most 
difficult 
phase and/or 
step of the 
program. ■ 


Same as 
Posttest. 




Figure 2, Tes 1 1 rjgWocedu res- Wljhln Center, 
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a point where the student can successfully complete^* skid ] . After* finding 

this point, test two br three skills following the successful still to de- 
termine where to begin programming. , * * 

The testtng process can frequently be expedited by gathering' as much 
information as possible from former teachers or parents about the student's 
capabilities. The teacher then begins testing tpward the t b$$ inning , mhJdle" 
or end of a "section depending on information obtained. 

Once a starting point is determined, test only the termmal^phase or 
step of tfte $Kill. Two trials are administered and both must be' correct 
to insure that the student has the skill in his repertoi re. ~Tf ^the student 
does have the skill , enter the date and "yes" in the placement column. 
if the student^does not have the skill, enter the date and "no" in the 
placement column. • 

Cumulative Areas . .In the physical education area* some s^t^*of skills 

are considered to be cumulative., Le., the acquisition of one skill 

dependent upon the acquisition of the previous skill in a sequence/ Whgn 

placement testing, the teacher shouJd begin at the most advanced skill. If 

.the student responds correctly, it is not necessary to test the preceding 

skills. 1/ the student however, does ngt respond correctly*- then" the 

teacher should begin the bracketing approach. H 

i * 

Non-Cumulative Areas , yhen placement testing a non-cumulative area, 
it is necessary* to test all skills at the most difficult phase. For example 

a student *could do an underarm, rol 1 , we' could not Ve assured that the 
student could a^o do an overhapd throw. Therefore, froth skills should be 
tested. ' ■ * 

. * - 

' Basel ine . When placement is complete, the teacher, in conjunction 
wfth the parent, identifies the skills which the student is lacking and 
chooses those skills to be taught. 'At thts*point, a basefine is conducted 
to pinpoint specifically what phases and steps within each skill the stu- 
dent does'or does not have. Thus, an accurate place to beg.in teaching a 

^particular skill is determined. Because a student may have mastered por- 
tion* of a ski U before training ^begins* it is necessary to take a com- 
plete baseline. Begin baseline with the most 'di fOcul t j>hase and/or step 
of the program and proceed to easier phases or steps' until two correct re- 
sponses are obtained at any one phase or step in a cumulative skill or two 

.correct responses are obtained for ahy. one phase or step in a non-cumula- 
tive skill. This will enable the teacher sto skip teaching phases .and steps 
the student knows. See Figure 3 for v an example of a baseline^ for kicking 
with the non-preferred foot. Ufc^e exatfple^the child. was unsuccessful 
in Phase UJ through IV, but^fas su£t6ssTul at Phase U. Therefore* this 
instructional program woujd begin Phase lit. When baseline is completed, 
record the number of steps the student already has, along with the date on 
the/placement test. M # , * 



i 



'lacement Testing Examples ., Figures 4 and 5 are examples of a place- 
ment test form. Fof these examples, we will assume (hat the 'student being 
tested has not demoosfcrated any physical education skills in the home or 
classroom in the time the t^fichfer .has had to observe the student. 



■ 
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* £ JC^ Correct 



Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Raw Data Sheet 

.i— 1: 



Program* Kicking with non-preferred foot 



Re Inforc&r 


£hase 


Step 


1 


2 


3 


Tr 
U 


lals 

5* 


6 


7 


8 


9 


(0 


• » 
Conroertt* " 


Date 


* < * 
Baseline 






o 


o 


















\ / ^ 






in 


X 


*< 






- ■ 




• 










' • / ' 












X 










i 










\ 




























— - — f- 






• 

Ml 


s_ 










> 


























» • 1 
















* 

* 










* 


















> — 


■ i • 

* 




< • 


' «f> 

j 






* 




< 


















* 




\ 








* 


r 












— ' 1 f — 


< 


1 


✓ 




















* 




••• 






* 



























































Figure 3- Example of a Baseline Procedure 
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TEACHING RESEARCH PLACEMENT TEST 
Physic*! Education 



SKILL 




<0AT£ 


Placement 

/ No 


DATE 


Base 1 i ne 


/DATE 


Posttest 


- j — 

COMMENTS 


Movement Concepts f Personal Space 














'/ 




A/"?*ecute Pody Actions 'Jhile 
Standing 


"Do thi a s f " demonstrate 

act Ion/ stretch and cu^l 1 


2fufio 








■*! 






B. Execute Body Actions While in 
Prone Position 


"Bo this,^ demonstrate 
action, stretch and curf 








Ik 








I. ExeTuTe" BS3y ^cTTonTTTnTR in 

* Supine Position 


■;ik> Ihii," demonstrate 
action, stretch and curl. 




AO 


j 






/• 




Hove Body Forward and 
Backwards in Spaci* . 


" , move forward and 

backwards-" 








/3 




/l 




£. Hove Body Up, ^ndxbown in 
Space m f 


'* , rove up and rove 








A 








* 

k F. hove Body Sideways 


M ? move left and move 
rT3nT.»'* 




no 




/3 


* 


/( 














/ 




" / 








) 






/ 




/ 




* > 

• > 










/ 


■ 


/ 




G. hove* -Arms Forwards and « 


1 'hove bo t h \d rms f o rwaVd s * 
and backwards," 




yes 








A 




t 

JJ- Move Anns Up and Down* in Space • 


M hove both/arms Up and 
down.' 1 / 








/5 




/5 




t tdm - — al - - a? ■ -J _ > _ ^ _ 

!• hove Ants* Sideways In Space * 


'Hove bjsrth arms to the side 
away from the body 11 




no 








* 




J. hove Body -In Front Of and c 
Behind reject Irf Space 


'hove in front of the chair.' 
Response, repeat * - 








/1 2 








* ~ r » 

K. Hove Body Over and Undent in Space 


'Hove over the tableland * 
under the table ** & i J 


# 






/3 








L. {love Body Forwards and/feackward$ 
Mrouad Ob feet* / 


"Back around the cnair and 
walk around the chair." 






* 






/3 




H. Hove Body Through Objects In - 
Space H * 


"Hove through the £oop torw< 
backwards and sideways." 


rds, 






/1 3 




' /l 


1" 


JZM'f Demonstrate 3 part body movement 
v 'sequence in various directions 


"rove sideways to Che left, 
right, and left." * 








/3 


• 


/J 




4 ^ in space 

. * — — 


l • 












/ 


* 








• • 




/ 




/ 






Figure 4 N 
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TEACHING* RESEARCH PLACEHJEHT TEST 
Physical Education , 



SKIU 


CUE 


DATE 


Placement 

v-< / Wo 


— 

DATE 


Basel I 
* Total 


DATE 


Bosttcst 
#■ Total 




• * 
H/w+tt*nt (*ont^o! , 4 C^nprJil SbaCc 


4 






* 


/ 


• 


/ 




A* Demonstrate awareness or space 

by *>ov T ng TnsTde shapes or floe 


"Move around inside the 
recta n q*£ T ' 


slum 

i I* 


no 






s 






B. Demonstrate awareness of space 
bv ffov? ng our* »de shapes on flooi 


"Wove around outside the 
rectano,^* 












/I6 




t. Detnonst race awareness or space t>< 

■ r_-i i J _ O J~L (KftAif f | 

movant} on aniDt) On ^ lour 


"Hove -around the rectangle 

on inc * ■ ne 


fJ* f r ft ^ 










/I6 




TnJeTO7lTTraT«-3^arene«5 6T SnajJe'W 


p lf Hovc around the objects 
follf&rftno th»* lfnp rr 


t 






A) ' 




/M 




• - area 






» 




I 




/ 








■ V 






i 




/ 




Came Skills* Basic 


* 








i " 




'/ 




V 

' A. Underhand* roll 


"ftoli the tall underhand 












/9 




8. Underhand throw 


"Throw the ball underhand 
a c int x. a r 








r™- - 




' /7 


• 


Cv dverhand throw 


J lhrow the bail overhand 








h 

* * 




/7 




D. Underhand Strike 1 


"Hit the ball underhand." 












/8 


• 


E. Overhand Strike 


'•Hit the ball overhand/" 








a ' 




ii 




*F. Kicking with the toe, preferred 


"Kick the ball." t . 












n 




firing c 

G: Kicking ^Ith the Instep) 


"Kick .the ball." 








n 




n 


• 


a H* KtCtflng with the side of the 

foot pref*rce_d_/oot a* 


"Kicfe the ball," 








/7 




H 




— T. Kicking wjth the toe; non- 
preferred foot 


"Kick the ball, (touch foot) 
WTt* th! 9-foot." 












- h 




d. Kicking wKrr instep, non- 
* prcferredToot 


"Klck^the ball (touch instep 
with thi* foot " 


> 






• 

n 




/7 




— R. 'JJdkTAg wlln Ihc side ot toot, . 
rton-p referred foor 


"Kick the ball (touch side 
of foot) w?t* *M« foot." 








4 




/7 




^5- 






• 













K In Figure *^~t h e teacher begins by testing SIchfls'F and L. The student 
cannot do eith^roA these skills and so the teacher dates and writes "no" in 
the placement column and brackets back to Skills C and" 1 . The student can* 
not do these easily and so the teacher dates and records "no" and then 4 
tests Skills A and/ 6. The student can do *he*e ski lis' so the* teacher/vd^tes 
and records M yes" and moves ahead to Skills B and H which the student/, is 
able to accomplish. This is recorded "yes 11 . The two skills the student 
is able to demonstrate, Skills A andj), and G and H are datqd and the 
$ number of steps js recorded in the posttest" column. 

In Figure St the teacher tests Skill C, Movement Concepts, General 
Space and finds that; the^tudent cannot do this skill. The teacher then 
moves to Skill A in Movement Concepts, Gprteral Space* and discovers that 
the student also cannot perform this skill. At this point, no additional 
placement testing would need to be conducted in this ?rea of the cur^ulum. 
In the future, a baselirfe will be conducted ta determine at what phase an<* 
ste£ of. Sk'MPA instruction should begin. * 

Some of the skills in the Game, Exercise and Leisure Sport Curriculum 
are oi>t cumulative. For example, in Figure St the Bai^c- Game Skills will 
eao<f need to be tested to determine an accurate placement for the cfiild. 
* As indicated in the example, the student cannot do Games Skill*, Basic 

A and 8, the und^hand roll and underhand throw* but is able to successfully 
. perform Skill C, .an overhand throw. * . 

. 

Posttest . 1 After a skill is completed, a posttest is gi.ven to be sure 
the behavior has been ^earned in its' entirety.* Test theiffbst difficult 
phase and step in a cumulative skill and a 1/1 phases and steps for a non- 
cumulative skill. ,lf*testing is completed successfully, record the date 
and total steps for the skill in the posttest column of placement test and , 
add to maintenance file if necessary. If testing is npt completed success- 
fully, probe missed steps to determine where to beg'in teaching oc to de- 
termine if the reinforcer needs to be faded more slowly. * 
* ■ < 

Reinforcement Procedures . The procedures for reinforcement during a 
placement test* baseline^ and posttest are the sarrte. 4 Primary tangible and/ 
or social reinforcers are del i verejd throughout the placement test contingent 
upon appropriate behavibrs such as attending to a task, maintaining eye 
contact, waiting patiently* following commands not related to the task being 
tested ("Come here, sit dowr*, give me tre toy"), d£c. Reinforcers ape not 

, delivered contingent upon correct performance pn the specific test items. 
The rationale for this procedure is that delivery of reinforcers contingent 
upon correct performance constitutes treatment or teaching. On the other 
hand, the placement, baseline (pretest) and post tests constitute evaluation 
of the student's performance prior, to or after treatment. During these 
tests^ however, -reinforcers are delivered In order to maintain .those Be- 
haviors (attention to task, ^Jftting, waiting, etc.) necessary for a smooth 

, and pleasant testing situation, and to keep the, student motivated to con- 
tinue, attempting new tasks. 



The frequency with which reinforcers are delivered is individual to 
each student. Profoundly handicapped students may require primary and 
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social reinforcement at a high rate (every 15 seconds) while the moderately 
handicapped adolescent may work for the entire placement test. sess ion given 
only periodic social praise and a free time break after 30 minutes as a re- 
ward. Again, the teacher can determine the frequency of reinforcement 
"through information gatfreoid from parents, former teachers and through her m 
own informal observations/prior to the -placement tpst. 

Individual Education program (!EP"K After the teacher has accomplished 
the pFacement testing of the student, the student's Individual Education 
Program (lEP) is developed with the parents and appropriate school personnel 
The lEP-with ifs long £nd short-range goals' provides the basis for the fP^o- 
grans whilb are eventually placed on the cKpboard.* An example of a stu- 



dent^ physical education 



.Summary 




shown in Figure 6, 



This chapter provides a\3escri ption of -the Game, Exprcise and 
Leisure Sport Curriculum, plac£m«iu procedures in that curriculum, 
the development, of the physfcal education I EP - 



anc 
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> m FORM I 

Teaching ResearchVlpfant and fchMd Center 
Individual Education Program 



Name 



Jim 



>Pr*ior! ty 


- * ' Long Range Objectives 




- 




i > j in wi i i 


fcitpfHJ % Ls 1 1 «. J |_ «l M Alia A/l wn'l k ■ j^n 

iTirow a oa ii wi cn an t eve ma no mot i on » 


9 






a . j m will 


<. • * 
i 

ca ccn a ^a i i > 






- 


t3. Jim will 


JcicV a* ball wLth the tqe.., * 4 


< * 






* 

4. Jim will 


run 300 yards without stopping 








5. 


* 








6. 


- 

^ f 








7. * 


■ * 4 








8. 


* 

* 






* 










10* 


* 

f 1 






V. 



I have examined ray child's Individual education program. Including the priority 
of long range objectives* short range objectives, for each long range objective 
i* shown In the attached sheets, and b#se)fne and progress data. I understand 
that the methods used to teach /ay child are documented In A Data Based Gymnasium 
for* the Madera tftly and Severely Handicapped . * 



Date 



j^gnatura_ 



ERLC 



Figure 6* Individual Education Plan 



t 
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• t 

t Teaching Research Jnfant and Child Center individual Educational Nan ^ 



Priority / 



Long Range Goal: 



the area oF 



will increase and/or develop £isX n e f skills in 

} 



9 

Short Range Objectives 

* * 


i 




Group 


Baseline 


Review 


Review - 


Revisions 


Maintenance 


Coffronts 


Date 


Data* 


Oate 


Data 


Date 


Oata 


)at? 


CMnae 


>atc 


Status 


. Bring the ara backward and then forward 
' releasing the ball in the direction of 
^ the target-with teacher assistance* 






.. 












• 












\ 

■* 

Throw the ball overhand in the * 
2 direction of a target 5 1 away. 














- 




i 

t 










.* 


s 

Throw the ball overhand with one foot 
in front'of the'otber (opposition) at a 
^ target 10 1 away. 






,- 










^> 


* 










i 


Throw the ball overhand for fifteen 
feet whfle stepping with the opposite 
A foot. 








• 






















: 

5 


























■ 




* 

-i : j 
















V 

— > 




• 


4 









I have examined My child's Individual educational plan including- 
the priorities of long range goals* short range objectives. In 
reviewing the plan I have also examined the tfasel Irte and progress 
data, I understand that the methods used to teach my child are 
documented in A Oata Based Cyartasluti for the Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped . 



Signature 



Figure 6 continued 



Priority / JL 



h -— tT r ~- : < 

Teaching Research Infant and Child (enter Individual Educational Flan 
Long "Range Coal: _^ E 



will Increase and/or develop his/her skills in 



the area of . 



Short Ranrtc Objectives 




- 


Group 


Baseline 


Review 


ftevlew 


ReviS ions 


Maintenance 


Cocmnts 


Date 


Oat* 


Date 


Data 




t>ata 


)a*e 


C*>aooe 


ja^ 


Status 


J I* will catch art 8" ball thrown froa 
2* away with teacher assistance- 

1 






























• * 

' Ji* will catch an 8" ball thrown from 
a distance of k feetT 

2 


% 












- 












i 




< 

Jia will caich a tennis ball thrown 
ftpm a distance of four feet. 

3 




















■ 










Jtawjll catena tenntt ba.ll thrown, 
. fro« a distance of 8 1 within a one 
^ stride distance to Jln*s left on right. 










* • 
















» 




L 

* ft 

• 














j 

- * 








t 








1 

•6 « 










» 


4 



















I have examined ay child's Individual educational plan including 
the priorities of long range goals, short range objectives. 4n 
reviewing the plan I have also examined the baseline and progress 
data. I understand tJjat the methods used to teach toy child are 
documented in A tat a Based Gymnasium for the Hoderately and 
Severely Handicapped . 



Date 



Signature 



er|c 
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Figure 6 continued 
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- Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Individual Educational Plan 
Prlorjty t 3 * tong Ran^ Goal: will Increase and/or develop his/her skills In 



the area of . 



r 



Short Range Objectives 


I 

X 




Croup 


Baseline 


Review 


Review 


Revisions * 


Maintenance 


Comments 




Data 


JBatt, 


8ajj 




Data 


>ate 


Chance 




Status 


• 

Jim will kick a ball five feet with 
m the toe with teacher assistance. 

1 


• 


* 


















a 






a 

a 


• m » 

Jim will kick a ball ten feet with the 
toe wl\h teacher prompting. 










c 












a 

\ 




a 




Jimwill kick, a ball with the tot ten ' 
^ feet* 








• 




• 




• 






* • 

a 








■ 

Jim will kick a t*U with the -toe 
. twenty feet to a target. 












• 

a 






a 




— 




*— 


« 


• 

5 






a 






a 


ft 








a 

4 




a 




r 

6. . - 




4 


. 




i 








• 


■ 


a • 
\ 




\ 

ft 





I have examined my child's Individual educational plan Including 
the priorities of long range goals, short range objectives. In 
reviewing the plan I have also examined the baseline and "progress 
data. I understand that 'the methods used to teach ray child are 
documented In A Data Based Gymnasium for the Moderately and , ■ 
Severely Handicapped . 



Oate 



Signature 



Figure 6 continued 
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Priority # 



. Teaching Research In/ant and Chi Id' Center Individual Educational Plan 



Long Range Coat; 



the area of 



, wMUfncrease and/or develop his/her skills In ■ 



• * 

Short Range Objectives 


8 


7 


CL 

s 


Baseline 


Review ■ 


Review 


Revisions 


Maintenance 


Coewents 






Pate 


Data 


_Date 


0at*_ 




Chenee 


?ate 


Status 


: ^ 

Jim will walk 100 yards without 
9 stopping- 


> 






i 




















■J 


• 

Jin will run 25 yards without # 
. stopping. 




■ 


: i 


• 


T 


- 


* < 








« 


y 






• * • 

Jim will run*50 yards without stopping* 




• 








- 






* 


• 




• 






* • 

* % • 
J?« will run 106 yards without stopping 




4 












A 










• 




• 
• 

J\m will run 200 yards without stopping 

5 • 






<■ 




• * 




















Jim will run 300 yards without stopping 














> 




* 




# 









I have examined «y child's Individual educational plan fnetudlng ^ 
the priorities of long range goals, short range objectives. In 
reviewing th**_plan I, have also examined the baseline and progress 
data. 1 understand that the methods used to teach ray, chlld^re 
documented In A Data Based Cyjwaslug for the Kodcratejv and» * 
Severely Handicapped. " , 



— Date * 



Signature 



If* ■ M<* ' 
TJIgure 6 "continued 
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Chapter 6 . ' " 

KEEPING TRACK OF STUDENTS PROGRESS * . ' - 

Data — The Essence of individual Programming ^ 

l.n order to provide efficient Individual programming, a teacher must 
be able to measure accurate ly_^£^ki § l Is and capabilities which a student 
possesses in all jcurricular^frSas. ^The teacher must further be able to 
track the student's progress through the curricular areas. * 

Implied in this tracking procedure is the necessity to respond to 
"the data collected For Instance, if a teacher is instructing a student 
in a particular physical education program and the data which are being 
gathered about the student's progress indicate that no progress has been 
made for the past two days, the teacher is required under the System de- 
scribed in this book to modify that student's program by either reducing 
the complexity of the task, increasing the power of the reinforcer, or by 
modlfyfffg the way in which the materials are presented to the student. 

On the other hand, if the student is moving through the steps of a 
sequence at a rapid rate with few incorrect responses, the teacher should 
probe' ahead to determine whether the student possesses more advanced skills 
% which. would allow him to move through that sequence more rapidly or to 
skip portions of the instructiona) sequence. * # 

.Thus, in both instances the data are telling the teacher to alter the 
student^ program. This ability to respond to the data-and to modify pro- 
grarpi^ccordingly j^s the essence of individual programming. Therefore, 
to functioh effectively in this system, teachers must b # e ^abte to' make as 
'accurate an initial assessment as possible pn the capabilities of the 
student, place the student In the scope and sequence of the curriculum 
and maintain data on studeht progress so as to modjfy programs when needed. 

In addition, th& teacher must be prepared to inaugurate programs to 
change and measure social behaviors wrfich are interfering with the learning 
process—tantrummf ng, crying, aggressive behavior, non-compl larjptf^ etc. * 

Chapter 5 discussed the Initial assessment of a student in the curricu- 
lum, Chapter 3 disputed the assessment of ftudents Jn social programs. ThI 
chapter Is devoted "to thos^ elements of keeping track of a student's pro- 
gress, in the acquisition of skills After the initial assessment. 



Programs ^ 



& T racking Skt 1 1 Acq ul s i t Ton 
<*$—. a 

. After the Initial assessment has bepn made In a curriauJap^rea, the 
^ teacher is ready to commence the student/ s Instructional program* Thl$ of 
bourse assumes that there .We no social behaviors which will interfere with 
t the; Instructional, program and prevent learning from occurring. If there * 
are such behaviors, they should be .tVeated first. 




Let us review an example of a student wha does not have si 
and who has beeo placed tn a program for kicking with the preferred^ 
The phases and, steps that the student wMJ go through are shown In Figure K 
The p>ogram Is tp be conducted dally and "is described on a program cover 
sheet. Figure 2. 

Updating 

All data for the acquisition of skills are recorded after each trial. 
It is bellqved that this insures the most efficient teaching. A moderately 
or severely handicapped student, by the nature of his handicap, will be 
retarded in^the acquisition of many skills. As educators qf this student^ 
we have a responsibility to cte "everything we can to offset the effects of his 
handicap by providing him tflth as many skills as possible through our teaching. 
Moreover, we cannot afford to waste effort In our teaching or to be Inefficient^ 

• ■ 

. If we do not help the student to learn at his optimum growth r*te, we 
are in fact further contributing to his retardation. The purpose of the 
continuous data system therefore is to give us immediate (daily) feedback 
so that /we can modify our teaching in a timely fashion so„as to optimize 
the rate of learning of the student. * » 

Thus, data are examined dally, usually after instruction«hours, to . 
determine if a change In a program is necessary. This process of examina- 
tion of data, decisions about change, and recording the program for the. 
next day is called updating. 



4 



There are six possible major decisions which a teacher may m?ke about 

a program during this updating process: 

■ 

t) - Maintain the programm ers Is. • 
■ 

2) Rrobe ahead to determine If the student can perform at a more ad- 
vanced step of the program. 

♦ 

♦ 

3) Change the relnforcer being used with the program. 

* 4) Branch the program to add additional steps in the program which 
will either make the task easier or will provide additional * 
support to the student while performing th£ task. 
* * 

5) . Probe backward to determine that the student has mastered pre- 
vious steps. 

6) Temporarily cancel tHe 'program . 

The data pattern plus knowledge about the student's pVevious performance 
dictates which of the above decisions the teacher will make during the 
updating process. A discussion of eich follows: 

Maintain the Program. If * student Is progressing s^ti sfactori ly in 
• a program, the teacher will decide to continue that pro<J?am as is during 
the next class day: A number of dat^ patterns for a particular program 

♦ * . * 

a£ : " : ■ ■ - J ' -7i. - > t 



TSame Ski 1 1 s » Ba^ic 



i- F. Kicking With the Toe, Preferred 'Foot 

Terminal Objective . Student, from a Standing position, will perform a kick by 

Swinging the preferred leg backwards and then forwards 
striking the ball with. the toe of the foot, causing the 
y ball to roll in the direction of a target placed 20 feet 

^ - away. 

<. 

Prerequisite Skills : Fine Motor Skills/Lower Extremity, Skill K , 



Phase I 



v 



Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick by 
swinging the preferred leg backwards and then forwards, 
Striking the ball with the toe of the foot, causing t\xe 
ball to roll in the direction of a target placed five * 
feet away. The teacher will assist the student by placing 
her hand on his preferred leg and pushing his leg backwards 
and then forwards causing it to strike the ball at the toe 
of 'the foot* . * 



Phase II 



Phase III 



Phase IV** 



Phase V 



\ 



9 

ERIC 



Student * from a standing position, wi 1 l # perform a kick by 
Swinging the preferred leg backward and then forward, 
striking the ball with the toe of the foot, cdus^g the 
ball to roll in the direction of the target placed five 
feet away. The teacher will assist the student by placing 
her hand on the student's preferred leg, and forcing the 
leg backward and prompting it forward, allowing the leg 
to Strike the /ball on the toe of the foot. 

Student, from a standing posl t ton, will perform a kick By 
swinging the preferred leg backward and then forward, 
striking the ball with the„ toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll in. the direction of the target placed five 
feet away. The teacher will assist the, student by placi 
her hand on the preferred leg arffr forcing the leg back- 
ward, allowing the leg to come forward and striking the 
ball on the toe. 

Student, from standing position will perform a kifck by 
swinging the preferred leg backward and, then forward, 
striking the ball with the toe of the foot ,* causing the 
ball to roll in the direction of the target placed five 
feet away. The teacher will assist the student by plac- 
ing Her hand on the student's preferred leg and prompting 
the foot backward, allowing the leg to then come forward 
and strike the ball on the toe of the foot. - 

Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick by 
swinging the preferred leg backward and then fo^&ard, 
striking the ball with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll In the direction of the target placed 20 
feet away, ■ ' 

Figure 1 , ^ 
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♦ . 

F. Kicking With the Toe, Preferred Foot, Continued. 

The fpl lowing steps apply to Phase V. * 

* • 

* Steps : 

. ■ ■ ■ 

1. 10' 

2. 15' . ft 
Suggested Materials : An diameter ball 



, - Figure l» Continued 
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0 



* \ 

' • A 


* 




ruplls Johnny * 


Prog raw: B 




Gate Started: 3/3 


Kicking with Preferred Foot 




* - 

Date Completed: . 






Verbal Cue:. 

'JJohray, watch* m. teacher demonstrate) 
Kick the ball at the target. 11 

* 


Materials; '% 

Sail 10" to 12" In diameter 
20 1 long 


area 


Nonverbal Coe: 

Place ball in front of child. • 
folijt to th]s*U£get. 
* 


KeinforctAent Procedure: 
1:1 ^ 










Correction: , 


Criterion: 




"Ho, Johnny. Kick the ball at the target.' 1 

Physically assist and socially reinforce* 

* " - 


Three consecutive correct 
responses 






* 



figure 2« Program Cover Sheet 
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will elicit this decision. Figure 3 shows a pattern where the student had 
reached criterion (three consecutive correct responses) for a step in the 
program. The update for that program is merely designating the next step 
in the program. This is shown for 2/6 {February 6) in Figured, Notice 
that the teacher has not , specif ied the reinforcer to be used for the next 
day. This lack H pf specification means that the volunteer has the option 
of selecting a reinforcer from the student's *ednsequenae file. 

Figure 5 presents a different data pattern. It is obvious from this 
pattern that the student has had Intermittent success throughout the day 
2/5. Since she-has been working on this step of the program for only one 
day, thetdeclslon of the teacher Is to maintain. the program for another 
day. The updating decision as recorded «on the data sheet appears in Figure 
6. Again, there is no need at this tine to^specify the reinforcer. 

Probe Ahead . Students occas ional ly progress through programs at a 
much faster pace than we expect. This rapid progress usually occurs for 
one of two reasons: 1) the student was initially assessed erroneously in t 
the program; 2) after the student has acquired the initial steps of a pro- 
gram, the remaining steps which are extensions of the initial ✓steps' are more 
easily acquired by some students. A pattern of d^ta indicating this phenom- 
enon appears as figure 7- The student has progressed through steps 3, 
and 5 with only one error. Therefore, the decision of th$ teacher is to' 
probe ahead. A probe of this nature presents two 'trials, using th'£ same 
reinforcers and schedule as during other programming. This decision is re-_ 
fleeted in the d*ta sheet shown as Figured. If on 2/7 the student suc- 
ceeded in both trials at all three Steps and the Urogram had additional 
phases, the updating decision 2/7 would be to probe thfe terminal step 
of the remaininq phases of the program. * 

Change the Reinforcer . Figure 9 shows data for a two-day period 
during which the student ha? been exhibiting intermittent success. This 
type of pattern indicates that the behavior is within thq^apabi 1 i ty of 
the student, but that the student perhaps needs a greater incentive to emit 
the'beh^/ior consistently. Therefore, the pattern suggests a designation 
.of a reinforcer that is known to be more powerful for the student. That 
decision Is reflected in Figure 10. In this case, raisins are designated 
by the teacher to be us€d as reinforcers during the next day's teaching. 
Thus, the volunteer is not permitted to choose the reinforcer. 

. Branch the Program . Figure 11 precepts a situation where^ the student 
is not succeeding within a program, nor Is the evidence sufficient to 
demonstrate that a behavior Is In a student's repertoire of behaviors.. 
This type of pattern probaply Indicates that the program should be branched. 
Branching a program means adding additional steps to the sequence of be* 
haviors to be taught. These additional 1 steps are designated on the be* 
havioral sequence sheet by sub letter^ added to the phase or step. Branching 
can usually occur In one of r three ways: m 

1) Adding steps to make the behavior smaller. For instance, if Step 
3 of a motor sequence required a student to hold a position for 
5 seconds and Step. A required the student to hold that position 
for 10 seconds", *and. the student was able to accompl i sh "Step 3 
but not Step k 9 a branch might be Indicated. The branch could 
reduce the size of the requirement by adding steps as follows: 



H*f*i ( 

X - Correct 
(* 0 - Incorrect 



Teichlng Aeiearch Infant and Child Center Raw Data Sheet 
Program; / 



fteinforcer • 


Phase 


Step 


1 


2 


3 


T 

U 


rial 

5 




7 


8 


9 1 


10 


' Consents 


Date 


M i * 1 n/ 


IV 


\ 


0 


X 


of 


X 


x 




) 










2/5 
































• 
















> 










• 


































* 


• 














































































































































































— tTT" ~ 






























































— S 
























































♦ 








Figure 3* Data Pattern for Maintaining Program 
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Teaching fteieftrch Inftnt *nd Child Center few D»t* Sheet 



Progrjm:^ 



X - Correct 
0 * Incorrect 



** in forcer 

• 


Ph»ie 


Step 


i 


7i 

2 1 3 («» i 




7 


8 1 


9 | 10 


Comment* * 

tr- 2 - 2 ; 


0*te 




> IV 1 


\ 




x }o(\x 1 


X 




) 








2/5 






; 
























2/6 




1 














I 




















— 












































\ — 




■ * 






* * 


























> 
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Igure IJ. Pattern of Data. Indicating necessity for Bran.ch - , 
- a'' 



y Oriofnal Sequehce - Branch 



Original Sequence 

* * , 

3. 5 secoAds; 3a- 6 seconds 

'4. 10 seconds 3b. 7. Seconds 

3p. 8 seconds 

3d* 9 seconds 
» ■ t 

2) Adding additional cues by providing additional non-verbal support. 
For Instance, a student is in a kicking wi th vpreferred foot pro- 
+f gram and is at Phase 1, Step 1 whicH is; • 1 j 

I- Student will n&ve the, ball with the fo<yt while standing, 

^ Step 1: drainer* delivers verbal and signed cue 'and assistance. 

"he stude/it successfully accomplishes that, program which .has s 
feen conducted by providing a strong push on the student's Jegs., 
However, at Phase 1, Step'2, the data resemble those which appear 
in Figure IK- Phase 1, Step 2 as follows: ' 

Phase 1/ Student* will move the ball with the foot. while standing. 




ERIC 
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• Step K -Trainer delivers verba! and signed cue and a demon- 
strat ion. 

The teacher decides, to branch the program and so writes \the branch 
which would'appear on the, behavior sequence sheet as folflows: 

2a. Push the foot at calf with verbal and signed cfe 
2tf. Touch the foot ajt caff ttith verbal" and signed/cue 
2c. Toujch the student at thfajh with* verbal and<s1gi?ed cue 

tranches can appear as not only physical assist? but cancel so 
be variations 'of verbal cuhs or combinations* of the two. 

• In a branch juch as those described above, the updating that is , 
accomplished on the clipboard, requires entries in- two places. First, the 
behavioral sequence sheet needs to be^ modified by writing In the necessary 
additional steps. The volunteer who *is* going to teactuthe program i<s cued 
to refer to the behavioral sequence sheet by the second entry, that. on the 
.data slieetVwhrch is shown ir^Figufe 12. The sub letter "added to the step « 
*i ridl cates* that the program has been bra/iched, t 

Another consideration^ the teacher when branching is that the rein- 
\forte|£fco be used should be the most powerful avai lab Ye for the student. 
4 AUhotfifn >the data pattern'may Indrcate branching, these pattern? can only 
be" cons I de red * as clues to efficient programming. Ttfgy are pot fool-proof 
* .indicators* Therefore, prudence would dictate that'a toucher, faced witl^ 
data Indicating popr or no £>erfprfnance,' woutd prro^ to branching th^yro- 
gram, .indicate the more powerful reinforcerUo be used. ,* 

y *Tnere Is one other'type of branching wfiich must beacons ide red. Fre- 
quently, certain materials are usedfftth programs end thh teacher , may .<Je- 

/t^mine that other materials may be*more suitable .for conducting the pro- 
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gram with a particular student. Therefore , the teacher may choose to re- 
vise the program based on the new materials. .This may require nothing more 
than a notation on the individual cover sheet, but it mfght also require 
changing the bfehavioral sequence sheet Th<* teacher may <aIso chang^the 
type of verbal or visual cue being presented to the student. 

^Probe Backward . When faced with the possibility o^branching, there 
are certain cons i derat ions' whi ch the teacher must-stoke. There is the 
.possibility that the poor performance of the student may be due to 
erroneous data dt .the previous^step. Therefore, the teacher should desig- 
nate- that the previous step be probed to insure that the student is able to 
3ccomplJsh it. If the student can demonstrate in the. probe that he can 
pe< form the previous step, then the branching technique is warranted. If 
he cannot P he will have to be placed in the program where be can accomplish 
tie step. I 

. • • 

There may be a reason other than erroneous data for a student *being 
unable to perform the previous step of the program. The criterion* level 
for moving* to the next step may 4>e set too low for overlearning to voccur 
and the student may therefore "forget" the skill .hejearned on the p/e- 
vious day. If this prienonenon occurs more than once in a particular 
curricular area, the criterion for moving jo the next step should be 
raised. For instance,. if the criterion has been three consecutive re- 
sponses before moving to the next step, it probacy should be raised to 
five consecutive responses. ^This type of updating^ requires a change* on the 
individual program sheet. " 

Temporarily Cancel the Program . 1f a "program 7s "riot succee<f!ng and 
the teacher has used all the most powerful reinforcers known and has , 
branched the program in as many ways as can be determined » the pro-am 
should not be continued. This cancelling of a program is an appropriate 
educational decision since the teacher has exhausted the modifications for 
a particular program. To keep the student in the program at. that point 
would only maintain the student in a failure situation. Therefore, it is 
better to temporarily cancel the program, pjace the student in another » 
program, and return to the cancel led^program at a future tfme. 

' ' 1 * 

Maintenance System , 

\ • - 

Among skill aVqui'sition programs, there are two types of skills.-- 1 
cumulative and discrete. . k cumulative skill is orte'upon which another * N 
skill is t^uilt. for instance, trapping a t?alf is a skMl which is usually 
acquired before catching a ball. Catching a ball is considered to e^- 
compass the skill of trapping. Therefore, after a s tudent -exKTbi t s tfi&t 
she can .catch a baHv therc^is no need to probe to determine that she has . 
maintained the ability to trap a ball. 

However, cjertain skiHs are discrete, The,vbst majority of these ' 
afe the terminal objectives of«cijmulati v$ skills. Catching a ball is, 
such a skill. Unless the student is engaging in a sp^rt that> allows cop- : 
tinuous practice with such a skill, the proficjency in the skill can de x 
crease and must be periodically probed to determine if additional practice 
or instruction is necessary, to maintain the skill. In these casles, the 



skill seldom disappear* but the performance level may decrease. In catching 
a ball or hitting a ball with any type of bat, club or racquet, the number 
of mtsse* may have increased with lack of prictiqe. Skills that require 
jtamina, strength, or speed may al$o have diminished and may a) so* have «o 
be probed to determine the.tevel of maintenance. 

The form on which that maintenance check is recorded is shown as 
Figure 13. Therefore, a maintenance file is established.^ Figure 13 
shows a partially completed maintenance fM-e. 

Two trials are 'fun with dqta entered in available spaces. If one trial 
is correct and one trial incorrect, a third triat is run and data ? 
entered in the shaded space. ^ - 

* 

The first probe is run two weeks after completion of the program. 
Second and third probes ar$ run at one-mojith intervals. Th# fourth pJrobe 
is ru« three months later w)<h the fifth and sixth probes being' run in 
six-nonth intervals. If the data reflects the s^ill is maintained to this 
point, it is considered part of the students repertoire. ✓ 

The program sheets for j&ograms on maintenance are on one clipboard 
for volunteer" use*. _The volunteer is to puM this sheet, which is listed 
in alphabetical order, before /running the program. It will provide any" ■ % 
additional information which is not included on the maintenance file sheet* 

At the end of the week when tfie percentage gains form is completed, 
a check is made to assure that a probe date has not been mtSSed. If it 
has, a new date is entered on the file sheet an$f a note mode for staff to 
makp sure the second date< is not missed: * m 

* * ' ~- 
Summary . ■ 

— . • ■ 

This chapter has described ways of tracking a s'tudent's performance 
in the acqi/isi tioacix£^a-5tu 1 1 . It describes ways in whicfc these pan be 
analyzed and eJfucat ional decisions made about the Student's program. 
Methods of t i4cjtfrfg maintenance of learned skills are, also delineated. 
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V Chapter 7 . ' - r0 

VOLUNTEERS: TRAINING* AND USE 



Need for* Volunteers 



The nvevans of providing rndividuaHphysical education fyogram^ is 
usually not^diVf icult for higher functioning students. Kany individualized 
basrc game skills or physical fitness activities can us*e a self-recording 
technique, to assist the student to achieve weekly goals. However, with 
more iseve re ly-fiafldi capped or younger students, the problem of individual 
programming becomes not only one of structuring activities in sequence but 
of providing a one-to-one teacher/pupil relationship. In these instances, 
the use of aides *an<^ volunteers is almost mandatory. 

Although assistance may be provided by a paid aide, the Inclusion of < 
that person alone does not allow for extensive Individualized instruction 
and general )y,* additional volunteer^assi stance is needed, • ' * 

Another reason tor including volunteers In the classroom Sterns from 
the study conducted bv Fredericks, et_ aj^ (1977) which Identified indi- 
cators of jcompetencj~es of teacfiers of the sevVreTy"lvana!c5pp^d. The' pri- 
mary indicator was the ability of the teacher to maximize Instructional 
ti\ne. One of the methods of maximizing this time by teachers /whoSS stu- 
dents were, making high gains was through the use of volunteer^ to conduct 
instruction in the classroom. 1 ■ v -- 1— 

J ' ' 

In discussing the use of vo/unteers with o teacher, it is not un- 

corfvnon to hear, "3u£ I wouJdj^M: know what to do with them M or I'They are * 
mor£ trouble than they are worth", or "I don't have the time to traijv£{jerrt 
and they really get in my way. M On the other hand! when -interviewing' * 
volunteers who have been utilized irv programs for handicapped students, the 
Volunteers lament: "I stayed around and didn't do anything all day long", 
"All J did was change diapers and clean up messes*. I would like to do 
something more constructive than thaV*, "The teacher didn't give md ade- 
quate instructions on ho*} to do the task^he wanted me to dor and, became 
annoyed when I didn*t do it properly. 11 , * f 

One final questit^n most often a&ked by^ teachers who are contemplating 
the use of vojunteers is ''Where do I* f ind#hem? n * The availability of 
volunteers is quftg^good in most; communities and is limited only by- the 
teacher's imagination. Volunteers can be Ypcrulted fr<Sm a number of sources 
community prgani zations (Jayaee's, Women's clubs), foster grandparent or- 
ganizations, high schools, grade schools, f P.T. A. and colleges to name just^ 
a few. Usually a phone call and later a personal vtsH by yourself to tfpe 
of their group meetings will be necessary. In ;cho$ls, of course, one must 
first ^approach the school's principal. After this support is obtained, 
usually a presentation to the student body ^or .to' I nc^i vidua) -classes is made 
to recruit* volunteers. In general, the presentation should describe the' 
types of students that the volunteers will be working with and what thfe \ 
volunteer wij! be doing. For those who have handicapped an'd non-handicapped 
sWdents in the same class, the ^non-hand j capped students .can^be used a$ vol- 



ufiteers, rotating your volunteers at Iea>t- ev£ry 5*'0 minutes to assure 
tt^t one sttident volunteer does not become I.y consumed by her task. 

Rules for Use .of Volunteers 

Evidently, ttte utilization of volunteers in the^ymnalfc idfo car^ often 
becc*ne a source of displeasure not only foe the teacher but for the volun- 
teer/ Nevertheless,^ volunteers can be used effectively with a mimVnum of 
friction if we follow certain principles, which we might call "Rule\ for 
the Use of Volunteers." These are: ■ m 

1. Time must be taken to train volunteers. 

2. Volunteerslmust be given teaching tasks in the classroom com^arable^ 
to their level of training. . ? A " " 

3- A^system of feedback as to the adequacy of the volunteer's per- ■ • 

, formance must exist. * * m * ' - 

k. A simplified system of communication not requiring verbal inter- 

\, action between the. teacher and the volunteer must exist. 

5- A system of flexible scheduling of volunteers must be maintained. 



C lassrooqs for t he* moderately and severely handicapped at Teaching 

Reseafccji "have developed techniques foY the training and use of volunteers, 
following the above rules. Therefore, let us examine each of fhese^ rules 
in more depth. ' - ^ 

* ~~ 

I. Time must be ta*ken to train volunteers. 

j 1 ■ * 

w 

9 B^au$e voJuntders are donating time which" is somewhat limited* the 
amount of available "training time is also limited. Therefore, a concise 
and simple method for training volunteers muit be followed. An initial 
orientation presentation is necessary and should consist of an explanation 
and demonstration of the role a vplunteer is t6 play in the gymnasium. 4 The 
prescription should also proy^dp the essent ials # of behavior modification as 
required for operating in thfe gymnasium. Following this presentation, 
t*ier-e should be a supervised practicum which affords further opportunity 
for the volunteer, to develop his skills. m * - 



Once Completed, a volunteer should be able *to demcjfTTSFrate the 
following: i 



a. Knowledge of - the ,termi nology and principles of behavior modifica- 

b. The'abiMty to consequate students appropf lately. 

* c. The ability to "cyS students appropriately in a learning situation.* 

d. Knowledge of shaping procedures. 

e. Knowledge of forward and reverse chaining. 

f. The ability to kedp records. * [ • 

Thenew volunteer is expected to exhibit ski J la in* three <najor ardas • 
of student interaction,' i.e., proper usd af cues, prdper use of conse- 
quences, add appropriate data keeping! Additionally^ the volunteer, mus.t 
demonstrate a knowledge of the prihciples of r*i nfor*ce/ent , sharping and 



8/4 r, 



cha ining. 



f la-ter, as the volunteer becomes more proficient, additional skills 

can be taught. The following skills can be designated as learning objec- 
* tjves Hjor *mor& experienced volunteers. * 

* p . 

a. Demonstrate ability to analyze a task, i.e.; take complex be* • 
havioVs and divide^them into the snaller behaviors wi\ich comprise 

> them* * ^ , * 

b. Revise program as necessary based on data gathered, 
c* *Ass ist -teacher in supervision and training of other volunteers 

,'and^ parents. # 

d. ^npler^ent andVon.itor group activities with a small group of stu- 
dents. 

m 

A * % 

During the initial orientation and le<;tu r e , # the following points are 
d? scussed: 

i 

1> The role 'of the volunteer • _ 

2. jDverview of the clipboard % *> t 

3- The^ analysis of behavior and the ^etHods used to break complex^ 

/"behaviors into smaller steps 
**§ Appropria\£_£Uf£ng * * 

^ 5- Various V^pes ofne* nforcement , the nec^ssjj^ji^J^ediate rein- 

forcemeat , and th§ principles of pa i r * ng *^cw; 'a 1 reinforcb^jguu wi th 
pr i nar^ reinforcement- Various =types of tangible reinforcers are 
discussed and described* t , 

6. Correction procedure- * , 

7* Chaining of behaviors, to include bojh forward and reverse chaining 
8. The necessity Tor record keeping ,/>hot for the sake of gathering 
data for research purposes, but ftfr decision-making purposes to 
revjse programs- Various ways # to record data are described) 

■ i 1 , 

The demonstration portion of this initial orientation session can be 
conducted by using" video tapes or slides. Video tap£s of other volunteers 
working with children or of .the irrrt-^jctor working with chi+dren aret played 
and replayed to demonstrate and, It lusrratfe points. Video tapas art, con- o 
sidered a more effective form of demonstration than the use of live models- * 
The ituerac t ion. Of instructor and Jive pup Ms cannot be p replayed so as to 
emphasize or clarify a point with the pupil. The use of a live pupil does 
not-always allow the demonstration of principles which are thought neces^ 
t sary to be included in the Instruction, Therefore, video tapes are, cop- 
±>i dered'more suitable for the type of concentrated instruction described 
here, * * 

. \ m * 

>* It should be emphasized that the instruction i£ simplistic. Schedules 

of ^eirrf or cement or other sophisticated {-ami f t ca-t^)ns of bebavior modifi- 
cation are deliberately excluded. If the volunteer understands Che basic 
- principles of. how to present material, to a, student, how-to consequate .the 
student's responses, and then subsequently how to shape and chain responses, 
Such knowledge should be sufficient for the volunteer to perform adequately/ 
provided, she works under the supervision of o fully qua! if ied teacher, j 

n 
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The initial orientation session described above consists of'only 
a brief lecture and demonstration, it must therefore be considered nothinu. 
more than an introduction to how the students are taught In the gymnasium 
Snd the learning theory being used. The most important part of the training 
certainly ?s in the actual practice which t.he volunteer receives, the ob- 
servati ons which the teacher will make of the volurvteer, and the feedback ~" 
which the teacher *\\T\ provide the volunteer following the observat i on 

\ 

Since so *»uch importance is placed on the^&bservat ion of the volun- 
teer, a systematic observation procedure, is us/d. It is Recognized that 
there are many sucn observation procedures iri existence. ^ The one described 
her£ has served adequately id a number of different settings and with a 
wide variety of students. - 

* 

Essentially, thtre <*re -three major Elements In observing the effective-, * 
ness of the volunteer with the student. \The first is the preparation and 
jtilfzation of cues and materials; the second is the utilization of coase- 
quences by frhe volunteer, and the third is the volunteer's ability to r*6" v 
cord whether the responses of the student are correct or incorrect. 

The volunteer should be placed in a teaching situation with a student 
and instructed In the uti I izatidn # of cues, materials and. reinforcers for ■ „ ? 
the program to be taught. The teacher should" demonstrate how the lesson 
is to be taught, the volunteer should then-mocJel the teacher in conducting ^ 
the lesson. When the volunteer first^ starts with a student, it isfcrecom- |£ 
mended that a reinforces be identified for the student which has proven to $> 
be powerful. This will help to assure that the volunteer wi i 1 have a 
successful fi-fst experience working with a handicapped chilli. 

Cue Preparation and Utilization -* ■ 

The first element of observaty>n which is made when training volun- » 
teers examines how the volunteer prepares for the lessons Lo be taught and 
how that 'lesson is presented to the student. We call this cue preparation 
and presentation. t + m * \ 

Cue preparation includes insuring chat all materials-necessary to 
teach the lesson are available ar>d are plaQed in the most convenient for- 
mat or position for the teaching of the lesson. . tt includes the positioning 
cfli&he data shee*t s<J that the recording process can.be facilitated. Once 
a x^soo begins , # # i t should not be interrupted because a volunteer "forgot' 1 
some necessary items or fnateria Is . ■ ^ 

,# 1 * ■ 

The student's phys ica L def i c*ts must also be considered in cue prepar- 
ation. What f^rosthetit or sensory aids need to be -provided? As part of 
the cue preparation, we must* consider if the student is wearing the^eye 
glasses he is supposed to be weaning, ttoes he have hi,5 hearing aide on? 
fs it tuned ^proper I y? Does he have on the braces that he needs? All of 
these things must be checked before the lesson begins iind are part of the m 1 

"cue preparation. K , * 
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Proper cue presentation is very important for.the severely handicapped^ 
student. There are a*frun£er of considerations relative to proper cue pre- 
sentation.. First, attention must be^paid to the Sensory defaci t, whi ch some 
handicapped students .Possess. If the student is deafr~Wi~nd, or both, the 
manner in which the* cue is presented must be modified to accommodate that 
st udent . - for the^student who is deaf, a tQtal communication approach 
using both signs and verbalizations may comprise the, sue. For the blind, 
student, the ins tructor'mdy have to lead the student through the steps and* 
shape her performance or shape her imitations by touch or a tactile approach 
The student who has 3 physical handicap presents qther problems, especially 
In the physical education area. If we say to a physically handicapped stu- 
dent, 'Do this", warding him £0 imitate us, we must provide him something 
which is Vitfrvin his>hy$ical capability. 

Another dimension of cug. presentation i # s consistency. To the student 
who is severely handicapped, consistency of cue presentation is absolutely 
mandatory. F$r instance, for the severely retarded studeTtt, the command 
"Co"^e here' 1 *ay sound very different from the corrwand "Co*on over here", 
con>eqLentiy , one or the other, and preferably the more simpJe, would 
^osen as the consistent corinand* Instructions in any task have to Jbe 
consistent, and the amount of consistency necessary is directly related 
to the severity of the handicap, especially if that handicap is retarda- 
tion. * ■ 0 

Cue presentation becomes very important in any of thes^act 1 vi t ies 
which are chained or reverse chained. The task must be presented to the 
student St the student's present learning stage within that chain. The 
foilow>in§ example 1 1 lustrates-'this- 

Suppose the student is learning to strike a ball using a volley ball 
type swing. She is at a st^ge where she Strides the ball independently 
but wtth the teacher's hand placed at the student's elbow which supports 
the ball. The' volunteer must know "that the student is to conduct the task 
independently with a support hand on the student's elbow and provide the 
com^n d "St rike the bpll." However, in preparation for the task, tfie vol- 
unteer may ask "Do I help the student to do IX independently providing the 
assistance at the point where the student strikes the ball?" These de- 
cisions c£n't be left up to the volunteer and must be a part of the cue 
and program instructions for the^V&Tunteer. Without them, the student 
will be confronted with many inconsistencies in cue presentation which 
greatly impede the learnihg^process. 

Figure I shows, the volunteer observation form. Before the program 
is conducted, the identifying information at the top of the^ form is comr 
pitted. "Trainee" is*the person (volunteer) Conducting the program- . v 
't^server" i$ the name of t the person observing the program. "Program" is 
as stated on the Program Cover Sheet. "Student" is the individual' who is 
learning the program. "Date" and "Time" entries are also made. 

In addi t ton, ,pr ior to observing the program, thf volunteer is asked 
to supply the( information shown in the center of the form, labeled as 
"Cover Sh&et Intonation." .f The i, cue" is stated on the program cover sheet 
and should incl/Cde both verbal and non-verbal cues. The "behavior" is de- 
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Volunteer 
Student 
Observer 
Tine, 



Date 



Correction Procedjre 
Criterion- 



Cue (Verbal)- 
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Cue (Non-Verbal)- 



flehavfor (Phase/Step) 
Reinforcers 



Student^ Hand Preference^ 



YES NO 



TtJFS 



1. Volunteer has correct materials / 

2. Materials, volunteer and datasheet in best position for* presentation 

31 Student fti corrcct*posi tSon 

^ Student's h earing J id >s chocke d f or correct setting before session jcgins 
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Appropriate 
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priate 



/"Bo* Cor- 
App^6- rection/ 
pirate PynfsKer 



De- 
fa -cd 



inap- 
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Appropriate 
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Correct 
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# 
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Positive feedback 
2. 

■« a 

ft. 



Recowcndations for lntprovea\enc* 
2. 
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termned by rafer;rin<j to the Phase and Step number on the data sheet and 
reading th^ behavior Jr<m the task sequence sheet-. The "reiMgrctfr" may 
have been specified by the teacher during the upUating* process \* I f so, * 
the volunteer should so sjate and shoufd j&pecify the schedule of^inforce- 
'ment. Af -tfce reinforcer i* not specjf>^d, the volunteer should choose # the^ 
reinforcer to be -used from the c&nseouence file. .The 'Criterion" and "cor- 
rect ion" procedure" are stated-on tty program cover sheet. 

• h * 7 

The observer records data ifi the various columns of the form, one 
tally mprfc in e£ch of the three sections, Cues, consequences xjnd data* ° 
Under the cue 'section, the following entrie^^are possible: /a) "apj^o- * 
priate" " a tally mark is made here if the cue is given clearly and as # 
■stated Jon the program cover sheet, b) a tally js made€under "no Que" when 
a verbal cue ts' noU given, materials aren't presented^-or if the cue is 
incomplete, c) a mark* is nvade* under n," weak" whe/i there is no eye contact, 6r 
<>he cue js not. dearly stated or ffot presented loudly enough for the stu- 
dent to hear,. or when a verbal cue-ts given but the nop-verbal cue is left 
out or v*ce versa, d) an entr* i* m^de under ''changed wording" when the 
cue ts # given clearly, but not .worded exactly as srated on the program 
cov^r sheet, and e) a (ally is made nnder - "repeated" when the cue is Re- 
peated before the behavior occurs ,\r£i*fOr cement is given or the correc- 
tion procedure implemented^ 

The overall goal to be achieved with the volunteer on a continuing 
basi,s is 90^ appropriate cues. ThTs goal allows 10% error, whij:h may. 
6ccur across any of the error categories. J|t has beefi demonstrated that 
this goal is obtainable within one week of training with most volunteers. 
Periodic observations of the volunteers are necessary to insure that this 
ratio is rpaintaihed. . > / 

1 i 

Consequence Delivery ' ♦ * I 

4 I 

Since instruction of the severely handicapped revolves around the I 
principle that the student 1 earns through feedback, the way in which the 
volunteer dispenses consequences ^feedback) is critical to the success of 
the instructional program* Essentially, the volunteer must fjfst^ be aw£re 
qf the consequence f i 1$ which is part of every students record end is con- 
tained on the clipboard (see discussion of tbe clipboard ir* Chapter k) . 
The volunteer must understand the -way in which these, rei nforcers $re priori 
tized in the i r .strength <wi th the student., A volunteer must understand thai 
they have the choice of picy^^theSe reinforcers, but should the st-udent's 
performance be poor, i^^^+^TTecess^ry' for the volunteer then to chpose J 
higher strength re infSi££rs As volunteers become more^ experienced, they 
will be able toroakfc-more judicious chores o"f reinforcers, saving, the J 
highest strength reinforcers for tho^e times when students a>e " e*per iencing 
difficulty \yth the tflsk or learning* envt ronment . * % I . 

When observing the effectiveness "of a volunteer employing conse-J-. n 
quences with a student, we 3re v concerned vi th a number of different dimen- 
sions. First, is the volunteer giving feedback to the student? Second, is 
that .feedback appropriate? Third, if lx is not appropriate, what i,s wrong 
r w1*h it? The da^a obta-ined with the observation form (Figure^ 1) provides 
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answers to these questions. 



Whenever the volunteer responds* to a behavior emitted by the student, 
an entry is made under the consequences /sect ?on of the form shown in Figure 
I. If the volunteer responds to th'e student 1 s- correct response with a re- 
inforcer, which is delivered quickly and with enthosipsm, it would be ^ ♦ 
tallied in the appropriate column. If part of the reinforcement is primary 
or tangible, £t must* be paired with" social feedback. If the'student pro- 
vides the wrong'answer or does not respond*, a four-step correction procedure 
is* ini t lated,. These £our elements in succession are. l) respond "No" or 
some .other negative verbal feedback, 2) repeat^Cue, 3) assist the student 
through the behavior, and k) socially reinforce. If any of these four 
elements are missing, -*an entry us made under the Inappropriate column of. 
the incorrect correction procedure and the elements of the correction pro- 
cedure which were ousting or delivered inappropriately ard also notdcJ. If 
all elenents are conducted correctly, a tally is pfaced in the column 
marked appropriate under correction. 

If the volunteer faj Is t$ provide feedback to th$ studentf when*the 
student responds, different entries are made. If the feedback which the 
student failed to receive would have been a positive reinforcer, it is 
entered under the no reinforced column. If the. feedback which the student 
was to receive would have been the correction procedure, an entry i,s made 
in, the no correct ion/pun ishef column. 

If the volunteer gives feedback to the student but it is, in the eyes 
of the observer, not appropriate feedback**, it Is entered in one of four 
columns. Tljis is probably the most difficult arfca for the unskilled ob~ 
server, and certainly the most difficult area *for the volunteer when 
consequating a student's behavlqr^ ♦ ■ Inappropriate feedback comes In a 
variety of fornjs* First,/there is what we might term "weak feedback/' This 
is the feedback **hich is 1 usually gi ven ( wi thout enthusiasm or given perfunc- 
torily, it is the type* of feedback which the critics of behavior modifica- 
ti6n frequently observe and make comments about* when they say that -behavlior ( 
modification is a mechanistic approach. /We see teachers. »who respond with 
a repetition of words, "good, good 1 ;, or "okay, qkay", or M all ri'ght, all 
right" with little enthusiasm and with little sinceri ty. \ This is con- 
sidered to be weak feedback and is Inappropriate. To^corrett this/, of m 
course, some enthusiasm must be generated. For some volunteers, thei'r 
personalities make this difficult to correct. In fact, volunteers til 1 1 
occasional 1y find, that they are unable to irtake the adjustment to develop,, . 
enthusiasm and v^ry their responses, in those instances, *it is probably' 
best # if the volunteer "is-given tasks which do not fequi re Jnteractiqn with 
the 'students. A variety ©f expressions are available whicn can be used by 
the practicing teacKer'or volunteer to overcome the*dull, drab repetition 
of "good", "ail right", or "okay'V The most common of these is the ex- 
pression "I like the wa£ you threPfhaj ball, kicked it, moved, etc*" or 
"Good (name task)". Using more enthusiastic expressions such as "neat", 1 
"f^nta&tic", "v/onderf ul", "beautiful work" and a variety of sentery;es which 
are personally geared to the student will allow the sincerely enthusiastic 
volunteer to relate that sincerity to the student. Another variation of 
wea^ feedback occurs when the teacher merel /. repeats the student's answer. 
This type of feedback provides no definitive statement to the student * 
whethe/ his response was correct or -incorrect , and without, this statement, 
the feedback must be considered % weak . Still another form of *weak feedback 
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occurs when the student falls to respond of responds* i/icorr$ctly and the 
volunteer corrects the student while smiling or with an enthusiastic voice, 
^hereby not conveying to the student that the response was incorrect. 

The second form of inappropriate feedback is the failure to pair social 
reinforcement wi th either primary reinforcers 01 othef tangible rejnf orcers . 
For Instance, if the volunteer i's reinforcing ihe student with cereal bits, 
she must also give averbal relnfo'rcer 'as 1 ^she presents tfie student the » 
cereal bit. Failure^to do so is "failure to pair", Jbis 4s usually a very 
gasify remedied deficiency and is oft*n prevalent in the new volunteer. A 
few.reminders arfe usual ly^suff icient" to correct it, 

* * ■ 

. A third type of Inappropriate feedback is the xeinforcement of inappro- 
priate behavior. For Instance, a student^ is told that he gave *a right* re- 
sponse when he did not give the*correct response. This type of error most 
* of ten happens whefc a student's behavior is being shaped and the volunteer 
Is to reinforce for less than the totally'cpi rect behavior. "The. tendency 
of the 1 volunteer , anxious for the success of the student, is to reinforce 
the student at a performance level fess than that required by, the program. . 
Inappropriate feedback r^ay also occur whe/i a correction procedure was .de- 
livered w4|ch was not necessary. This situation can arise when the "Volun- 
teer mistook a correct response for an Incorrect one or delivered the correc 
tioa procedure before the studen-f had > chance tQ respond. 

A fourth type of inappropriate feedback is that which we refer to as 
, "<telayed'\ Decayed feedback occurs when xhe student emits a correct re- 
# sponse and more than two seconds elapse before the volunteer consequates B + 
that response.. A delay also occurs if the volunteer waits too long to de- 
liver the correction procedure. " r " *" 

The entire ran^e of observed ^consequences are recorded on the observa* 
*tion forfo. Tfce goal is for volunteers to be able to deliver $0% appropriate 
consequence s^on a continuing basis. This goal allows 10% error, which may 
fall either In the failure to cons?quate 6r inappropriate Yei nforcement 
areas. It h^s *b$en demonstrated that this goal is obtainable withrn a week 
^ of training, +t\(h most volunteers. Periodic observations df the volunteers 
should be made to insure'', that their performance is maintained. * 

We have found thfct one of the most difficult areas for the volunteer 
is the determination of what to do when the student dfoes not respond appro* 
priatefy or r£fusos to respond. The volunteer/is of ten -unsure of how to* 
correct the student. In an effort to respond to this difficult ^rea, the 
observation form was expanded to deal with correction* procedures . ,lf one p 
believes that feedback is the way in which a student learns, then the^feed- 
back given to a student who makes an errqr or refuses to respond is impor- 
tant. Further, a precise, pjoce'dure for correcting such behaviors Is needed 
to provjde adequate guidance to volunteers. First, t^e student is told "no" 
then she Is presented *Wi th the cue again and led through the behavior so fA 
"that she 7>erform§ It .correctly, she* is then soolal ly reinforced for accomp- 
llshingit. , After social b nei nforcement is del ivered, the student is on,ce 
again given the cue to accomplish this behavior. Thus, the correction pro- 
cedure has these elements, all of which need to b6 cteliverefj properly: 
1) telling the student ''no", or "wrong 11 ; 2) readmlnl stertno the cue; 



3) leading the student through the behav'ipr, and k) , socially reinforcing 
the student. This procedure can be modified for older, more capable stu- 
dents. Whatever modi fl cat ion is made should be consistently applied, I.f 
any of tffese elements are missing, the appropriate notation should be made 
on the observation form. # * 

- • / • 
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^ Recording of Program Data 

The third are^ in which volunteers are observed and data recorded 
as to their performance is.in the recording of data. As has^beef) mentioned 
previous fry, there are essentiaMy only two major types of data recording 
systems used. The first deals with the standard program data form, and 
, the second deals with behavior problems. Each of these has a separate re- 
cording form upon which 1 the volunteer should have been instructed. The * 
t voIunteer Js initially taught to record on the program dat'a form. As the 
volunteer gains experience, he is taught to use the other data form. The 
observer jjf the volunteer should insure that the recordings made by the vol- 
unteer are correct. This essentially constitutes a* reliability check of the 
volunteer's recording.. Is the student being given credit fbr a correct re- 
sponse when he makes- a correct response? Is the recording prompt? Is t&e 
recording unobtrus i V£--that is/ttot interfering with the conduct of t the| 
teaching lesson? As with cue preparation £nd presentation, the *cr I teiyjpn 
level for data recording is 30% correct, allowing* a \0% error factor. 
* # . 

After the; teacher or aide observes the volunteer, the volunteer should 
receive, immediate feedback as to his performance. Occasional ly,, i t rnay be 
necessary to intervene during an instructional period* to advise the volun- t 
<teer of a correct* method qf cue presentation » reinforcement delivery, or 
data recording, /interference with a student's lesson should be kept to a 
minimum, although It js recognized that with the beginnirlg, volunteer, perio- 
dic interruptions may be necessa/y. For instance, modeling of the correc- 
tion procedure 1$, frequently necessary during the first couple of observa- 
tions of the voluhteer.' * 

J* ' •' . r ' 

{ Ihus, the process of training 4 * volunteer consists .of a short lecture 
which Includes a demonstration* by video tape, modeling for specific lessons, 
and finally, recording and observing the volunteer's performance in an 

l % actual teaching situation. \ 

.» f - * .. . 

2. Give teaching tasks comparable tb level of training . 

Obviously, volunteers, 1 ike^^rfchers , have varying^ levels of abilities, 
and their effectiveness, w) 1 1 be based upon tftese abilities ami their ex- 
perience. t y i §u . 

One of the most important considerations which the teacher/manager has 
Isthe assignment of volunteers, to teaching tasks that <are compatible to 
th^In leVel of *abl ) 1 ty. , / t " 

One of the preferred approaches to assign a new volunteer an area- 
of resptfnslbi 1 1 ty- such as Game Skills, Basic or Leisure Time Skills. 
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Usual I y .Game Skills, Basic fs chosen* The novice volunteer who i$ assigrfed ' 
to teach in this area will rotate from student to student, teaching similar 
tasks such as striking, underarm* rol 1 , kicking, and through^this experience, 
usually becomes proficient in those skill areas 1* 

IF * *" \ ' * 

After the volunteer demonstrates' proficiency in pne area of expertise, 
she is rpady to undertake a sScopd curricular area (e.g. Movement Concepts, 
General [Space).. *As the volunteer is learning in Lhe second area, J&e can 
still bej use4 \<\ the flrsf area with some students, allowing- the teacher 
more flexibility in the assignment of tfolunteeri. . . 
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3 I A system of feedback is necessary as .to the adequacy of the 
, volunteer's performance , \ 

Teachers are usualjy reluctant to observe thevolunteer during the 
irst fevi weeks of training and often times reluctant "to make crit ical 
observations 'unti 1 the volunteer has been in the gy # nnasium for a few 
months % Some teachers feel such observations are a demons trati on # of a 
lack of confidence In the volunteer. On the contrary,, it is imperative 
that not o|nly volunteers but also teachers be periodically checked to de* 
termine thjat their interaction skills with students are maintained anfl that 
th?y are presenting materials to the student in the prdpar manner, rein* 
forcing appropriately and maintaining the -data system as required. With- 
out these periodic checks, £yen the best teacher and certainly even the 
best voluqteer, will fa}! into baji habits, become sjpppy and* lack precis 
n6ss in their teaching techniques. These observations should begin when 
t'he volunteer *fi rst participates in the gymnasVum. 

Observations should be condt/cjted on a regular b^sls with ^11 volun- 
teers. (The te.acher should also encourage the supervisor to make t'he same 
observation on her). The results, of the observations should be presented 
to the volunteers and discussed with* them. If video cameras and tape are 
available, they should be used to record a volunteW.'s performance fpr ten 
or fifteen minutes and later tor play b^ck the video t\pe. , Video tape per- 
mits the vplunteer to observe oneself. The \eacher shOT+d'be prqs,ent at' 
this revTewIng so that the teacher can critique the volunteer's performance. - 
If necessary for the' volunteer l, s understanding, /the video tape can be played 
back a second or third time. Rempmber in giving feedback to a volunteer that 
the rules of reinforcement apply equally well to. the adult as they do *to the # 
student. Volunteers should be reinforced strongly fpr their, good perfor- . 
mance areas and emphasis should be on. these areas. This is "not to say that 
the poor aspects of the volunteer's performance 'should not be mentioned. 

4 

t * " 

* * * * % i 

Rules of Thumb for Delivering Feedback * * , 

In delivering feedback to volunteers , ,you will be applying the same* 
principles fou hdve used Tn changing, tft£ behavio'r of students i njypui^+a^s* 
room. You WiJI be seeking .to relnfor«J^s£^eK«%ri^s"nirVo^ volunteer 
which you hav§^_ejjapoi*te<Ha^ nrTfcTcal to teaching in this educational 
wde*f~~tne77~appropriate cues, Consequences dnd data collection). r Con- 
versely, you will s$ek to change, through negative feedback, those fhinps 



your volurvteer may do* of not do that are injyppropriate to this gymnasium 
model (i«e., repeating cues, failing to reinforce, inconsistency). 

^ - t 

# ' Yoj will be baselining the delivery of cues, consequences and d?£a 
collection. During the basel ine,observat ion, you will next deliver feed* 
back within the teaching session.' After you have determined the skill 
* level of the volunteer, you will begio the training process, the goal being 
to raise tf\e volunteer's skill level to the "establ ished criterion. The • 
Process bySbhith you accomplish this Is the same as used in establishing 
new. ski lis in your gymnasium. Training techniques of modeling, verbal 
feedback, Video and shaping wi 1J be' e^ployfed. 

V The -rules of thumb that follow have been useti at Teaching Research 
to deliver feedback \o volunteers. We are not implying that these repre- 
sent the only training techniques you should use., or that you will^lways 
use them in the suggested ,order. It does, however, represent, an apprQach . 
in providing feedback to volunteers that has been developed in trhe training 
of literally hundreds of teachers. 

. , 1. When conduct \rfq a baseline observation, wait until the end of tne 
'session to give feedback. ^ 

2. During- non- basel ine, on treatment observations, you should pru- 
vide immediate feedback if the, volunteer makes the same ejror twice within 
the same category. Example: If a volunteer repeats a cue twice, provide 
feedback immediately-, 4 

\ 

3. The correction procedure used when two or more errors* are made . 
withtn^the same category is as follows: 

<* a- YourVfrst treatment strategy will be'to verbally prompt the 
ser .(i.e., M You are changing 



volunteer .(i -e* » M You are changing the, cue" or "Don't forget 
to use socTai 
procedure.* 1 ) 



to uSe socTal reinforcement at the epd of your correction 



\ 



b. You shoul'd then mark your observation form with the appro- 
, priate mark. c * 

c. Should the volunteer correct herself on the next trial, you 
should .specifics) ly , reinforce her for the appropriate r£- 
sftonse (I.e., "That was complete correction procedure. n ) * 

d. Should the volunteer repeat ' the error, you will then model 
the appropriate response. . 




Now It is th^ M VJoliintee^-^^u^t^^qa"In; 15 she now corrects her- 

~s~e I f , you w M 1 Ceinfdrce her and she wi 1 1 'proceed with the 

orogram. ' * « 

1 » j* ■ 

f. ^If the volunteer 'again repeats the error, you will employ an 
alternate procedure. This is essentially the same strategy 
you employ when a student Is failing on a program. The 
specific branch you use ^Ul be determined by the type of error 

* * ■ 
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the voiunteer is making and what you may already km>w ^bout 
that voitmteer. Continued modeling, viewing herself on the-* 
video, observing that specific behavior in another volunteer 
are all viable training procedures. Another strategy would 
be to have ^the" volunteer Jconduct a simpler pr6gram f or work 
with'a more compliant s«rfidef)t. * 

% ^ 4. When delivering feedback after the teaching session, you should 
begin" your feedback with a minimum of two positive statements regarding 1 
Ms conduct of the program. 

5. In pinpointing weak areas of performance, be specific (i.e.*, "You* 
are repeating cues 11 , as opposed to "Ybu ape having difficulty with cues.'*) 

6. If a volunteer has "bt>mB,ecJ out 11 , select one area which you will 
giye feedback as being weak. Generally mention the other areas but re- 
strict you r^ comments* and treatment to thfe one- area. Remember, we "want t© 
shape the volunteer's behavior, not make the^ training so aversive that the 
volunteer doesn't want to return the nexX day! 

7- t In giving negative feedback, use* terms such as "weak area 11 , 
"something you need to work on", "problem ar^lra" to describe volunteer 
pe/formance s . 00 NOT <jse such terms as "wrong, bad, .poor ,< terrible", etc., 
"to describe thei r 'performance. 

* " * • * 

8. You shouW give the volunteer recommendations for ^improvement in 

(hose areas you pinpointed as* weak. If a volunteer has done an excep- 
tional job, you shouljj give recommendations that would apply to a more 
Sophisticated programmer. 

9, There are, of course, exceptions to every, rule* Here is on£^ 
When conducting a treatment observation of a volunteer that is in group 
instruction, we have found it to be very difficult as welJ as distracting 
to deliver the correction procedure while they are working with the group. 
We would recommend stopping your observation after five fnirfutes and pulling 
the volunteer out of the activity to give her some prel iminary. f eedback t If 
th£re are areas in which two or more errors have been made, start your cor- 
rection procedure. At the end of another five minute period of observation, 

repeat this feedback procedure. - m * 

10. Remember, yQu always have the option of Stopping the program if 
you feet things ?re out; of control. 

* — — — * 

"^fiHeo taping of each volunteer should probably occur for "fifteen 
minutes once a month, observations without video tape should be conducted 
at least once every two weeks. Each observation, with or without video 
tape, should be followed»by a critique. This schedule of observation and 
feedback Has been found to.be adequate to maintain volunteers 1 perfcjrmance 
at the specified criterion levels of 90* appropriate cues, 90$. appropriate 
consequences /"and carefect data recording. .\ ' 
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4. A simplified system of communicat ion between' teacher arfd 
* volunteers . . * ^ 

One of the often repeated laments' of the teacher who is handling a 
number of volunteers is that there is top little time to. conmunicate ade- 
quate 1 y with the volunteer, Conversely, the volunteer complains that often- 
times the teacher does not give complete hptruct ions, 

..The model advocated herein takes that difficulty into account and 
recommends a system that requires p^nimal daily personal Interaction be- 
tween^the teacher and volunteers, but also provides a system of maximum 
communication. 

The main ^subjects which need to be cofnmuni cated between' teacher and 
volunteers are these: 

s ■ • ' 

t . The. volunteer needs to know Vhi ch student to work with and when. 

The volunteer needs to know as much as poss i Me about the student, as" * 

much as possible £bout the program to.be administered to the student, the 

way in which the program is to be administered, what freedom one has with 

the program, specific peculiarities of a particular program as it relates 

to a specific stxident, and the way in which the data are to be recorded, 

* 

On' the other hand, the teacher^needs to know ffom tha Volunteerr wjiat ' 
happened when the student was taugfvE— was therq success or failure? How 
much success? How bad the failure? Were there any^ peculiarities about 
the lesson being taught? ■ * i % 

/ * ^ 

„ The system reccfamended herein allows for that communication with a 
minimum of verbal interaction. The main communication occurs through the 
u documents placed on a plipboard for each student, for this communication 
to be effective, a prerequisite exists — the volunteer must hav # e been 
trained in the techniques of teaching a particular type of curriculum 
lesson. If this training has occurred, the volunteer is ready to focus on 
a student and the program for that student. The clipboard provides the 
means for that focus. The clipboard has beerv discussed in detail InV 
Chapter k Gymnasium Management. " \ ' ' \ 

■ 

5» A System of flexible scheduling — 



There are three basic ways of sehedul Ing vplunteeYs. The first pairs < 
a_ student with a volunteer who conducts all the programs for that student. 
Second, a volunteer can conduct programs in one currlcular area arfd teach, 
all students or some of the students in that curricular area. The third 
scheduling system combines these two*. 

i * 

Regardless of which system is used, a yolunteer needs to" kiyaw haw ^ 
much time to spend on a program with a*stud«nt," This consideration of., 
time is less critical when one volunteer* is assigned to 'one student and 
conducts all programs for him during the day. The only timing consideration 
In this instance wN,l be for ^^coordi nation of^roup activities wfth in- 
dividual programs and«a concfrnfor conducting all of the programs during 
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the day. 



Usually a time schedule which provides guidelines rather than a strict 
schedule is the best type to adopt. This provides the n^essary parameters 
for the volunteer and yet gives enough /lexibiJity to alrow the volunteer 
to spend a few additional minutes on a program or spend less time on a pro- 
gram if the student is not performing well or hes performed so well that 
the volunteer desires to administer a, strong reinforcer of additional free 
time. 

■ 

« * The combined system of having some volunteers assigned to areas end 
others assigned to students allows the teacher to accomodate to both well, 
trained volunteers and those who are not -so well trained. It also allows 
the tedcher to accommodate to a stjudent who may be having rather severe 
difficulties but who responds well to one volunteer- For instance, a 
\ certain volunteer may be able £o handle a student with severe learning profi* 
lems better than anyone else- Some students with severe learning problems 
also show responsiveness to few relnforcers, a particular volunteer may 
"tarn the student on" more than any other persofi. It would bewlse, there-' 
fore, schedule that volunteer with that student to maximize the learning 
possibilities. A new volunteer, on the other hand, should Initially b'e 
assigned students who are easier to manage. 

Figure 2 is an example of a schedule posted on the bulletin board 

wh4ch has divided the class into time periods ancj allows for eight voluh- 

teers. Scheduling of this type is also valuable when the number of volyn- 

* teers available may be jjnknown. 

. * 

Thus, it can be seen that the scheduling of volunteers can be adapted 
to almost any type of situation in which the teacher finds herself- If 
there is a shortage of volunteers, scheduling should^ be based on priority 
of students, if volunteers are*not'well trained, the schedule shdtld 
assign volunteers to tasks that they can perform; for instance, Reaching 
a^ll or a number of the students in one curriculum area. Finally, if the 
teacher has 4 group 4 of well-trained and highly skilled volunteers, he can, 
assign volunteers to individual students and can be assured that those 
. volunteers can run those programs In the order of priority specified fon 
those studfents. The te^che/_jc:ajO- communicate the programs to b£ nm wfiTTch^" 
tiJve hTgh prToFl ty by circling them on the cover sheet (See figure 1 in 
Chapter k) - , , 



Summary 

Thus, the model uses these "RuleS for the Use OJF Volunteers'*: 
I. Time must be taken to train volunteers. 

2- Volunteers must be <glven teaching tasks in the gymnasium comparable 
to their* level of training. 

3- A system of feedback as to the Adequacy of the volunteer's per- 
formance must exist- 

4. A simplified System of communication, not requiring verbal Jnstruc- 
Vjpn, between the teacher and the volunteer must existy 

• * V 
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5. A system of flexible scheduling of volunteers must be maintained, 

If the teacher follows these rales, she can have a system which: l) x 
allows for trained volunteers; 2) allows the students to receive individual* 
ized instruct ion^ 3) provides a system of commLjnicat Ion with volunteers, qnd, 
* provides f lexibte,schedul ing upon the training of volunteers. 



\ 

Fredericks, H.D., Anderson, R?B., Baldwin, V.U,-Grove, 0*, Moore, W.G*., # 
Hoore, H.,^Beaird, J.H. Th& Identification of Competencies of Teachers 
of the Severely Handicapped . Monmouth 1 ! Teaching Research, 1977. 
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• Chapter 8 v ' ^ . 

Shall g«oup activities k f 

■ *# » * * 

Small groijp 04t!vitles for the severely handicapped are considered 
valuable for several' reasons a They provide opportunities for physical 
education skills learned in a one-to-one setting io be enhanced and general* 
. ized. For instance, having mastered the underhand roll at a target a 
one-to-one setting, It is necfessary that the "student generalize this skill 
to grpup activities which incorporate this skill, such as the elementary ~ 
game of rolling a ball at milk cartons, in addition, many physical educa- 
tion ski Us only capable of being taught in a group atmosphere are intro- 
duced ai]d programmed here,e.<j. sharing, taking turfts, and following group 
directions. The basis of small group* learning experiences is still the 
Individualization of cues and consequences as in, the volunteer role; but 
the task of the teacher l§ much more complex in terms of planning the 
activities and conducting them. 

Setting and Materi als ' ■ ' - 

• ' ' 

Physical education facilities vary extensively from one program to the 
next, but it Is difficult to Imagine a setting that could not accommodate 
the small group activities described here. There are some important con- 
siderations to be made when organizing and conducting for a group of three 
to five students. A wellrlit room with mats on part of the floor* would be 
suitable for most activities. The use of mats on large boxes placed ver- 
tically to divide the room Into smaHer cubicles is necessary for some stu- 
dents. Equipment should be stored in soch a way sq it is easily accessible. 
Van ops shapes should be drawn on the floor, i.e." circles, squares, rec- 
tangles, straight and curved lines,, to facilitate some of the movement .con- 
cept programs described in the curriculum. Stools, chairs, benches, desks, t < 
and audio-visual aid* should be made available 'for use In the room. Other 
_ equipment, 1 Isted in Chapter k should be stored* in proximity to the small 
group area so that It may be quickly obtained, r * ^ 

/ \ 
As was Indicated In Chapter 3> every effort {s made to use relnforcers 
which are a natural part of the environment. It may be accessary, however, 
to occasionally use artificial reinforcers to motivate performance in sbme 
more severely handicapped students. Therefore, In addition tp instructional, 
materials, it may be necessary to include some primary reinforcer and/or 
favorite toys. This allows the teacher the opportunity' to let students 
engage in favorite activities or play with favorite toys as q reward for 
* working on a^'program^actlvity. The.slze of the group Is Important in ~™ 
order to provide optimum teaching efficiency* Tfjree to flvfe students " , 
f seems tg be an ideal number. This number, of cpurse* depends on, the stu- 
dents 1 developmental age, handicapping condition, and prerequisite skills. 

,f * • 

Goals 



The following is a list of goals developed for imaU groups of' 
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severely handicapped students participating in physical education activities.. 

1. Display appropriate social skills In a group setting. 
• 2. Generalize and maintain skills learned In a one- t to-one progham tp 

'a groups experience . , * • - 

3* \Hal$e dec Ts I'oni. when given the opportunity. \ 

4. genera II ze llntfl vi dual skills into a sequence of skills which later 
t • may be incorporated into 'a game. 

A description 6f how these, goals are realized* in the gymnasfrirft follows. 
Behavior Treatment programs x ' 

• # * # 

The gymnasium is an ideal environment to foster appropriate social -be- 
havior, useful for both physicaf 'education and classroom activities. ,Accefrt- 
able student* social behavior for both the classroom and the gyAnasi^jm is 
identified by the physical educator and the Classroom teacher. Consistency 
of behavior treatment programs is essential regardless of the instructional 
setting or tfe^cher* Proper procedures are set up to enhance those accept* 
abl? behaviors and a remediation program for those which are'unacccptable. . 
The physical , env I ronrnent in sioa 1 F groups, Is an ideaj placer to target be- 
haviors such as* proper 'interaction in group settings, sharfna equipment , 



taking turrjs/ and v helping a friend. 
Genefal ization and Maintenance of, 'Skills ~ * . * • ? 



> Provid(ng physical education act Ivi ties which al low 'opportuni ties for 
the handicapped student to generalize ani[ maintain iiewjy acquired ski Lis. /pay 
be the most Jmportfcfrt fcspe'ct df„$ma»ll group activities. General Izat ion ' 
occurs when a behavior learned In one setting with a particular cue is ex- 
pressed In a different sltua^ton. For example, If a student masters the skill 
pf Qatching a throwrT ball antffthen learns to catch spme other unrelated ob- 
ject like a, sponge cybe, generalization of the catching skill wtl,l have 
occurred* The instructor cart assume that the skill of catchltig^haS begn 
.learned when various objects are caught successfully over a period of time, 

A method used in the mjapel classroom for teaching the generalization 
of skills. Is' through the group prescrlpnye program. This same procedure 
cap be used In game, exercise and leisure activities. The first step* In 
group programming is to. determine the program cohterifc based on*a review of 
the students 1 'Individual, clipboards. Fof Instance, all of tf\$ students 
will be working on some basic fcam$ and exercise skills with small groups 
of ^students working on similar skills such as kicking and throwing. There- 
fore, group programs can be established to work ofr specific skills, e.g. 
kicking at vartou$ skill levpls^ phases appropriate to each student. Once a • 
group program skill has been Identified, *i t is" necessary to baseline the 
progww using the group program data sheet {See Figure 1). The baseline . 
procedure 1 used lp the grotip setting fs thp same as that employed in one- 
to-one programming * The tepcher works Independently wi,th each student, but 
#alnfofces students who exhibit good -group behavior such es observing their 
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peer's performance and waiting patiently. *As indicated in Figure I, 
three students have been baselined on the log roll. An analysts of the 
data indicate that Pam and Matthew need to work on Phase IV^Step 2 and 

h Sue needs additional ass i stancfe^wi th Phase IV, .Step l.^After iaseJinlng 
and during the Scheduled time, the leacher will conduct the program which 
involves presenting the cue* at the skill level appropriate to each student. 
It is possibly at this time to have two students workingf on catching, and 
one student reftning her throwing skMl. The number of groups established^ 
Is left to the discretion of the teacher. A procedure such as this en- 
hances the learning rate for many students because it Capita 1 i?es^on the 

* use of peer models. * , 

Maintenance of physical education ski 1 ls<a 1 ready learned in either the 
one-to-one Situation or during group play is a very important aspect of the 
group activity. This procedure can be facilitated by keeping a list on a 
chart nearby of the programs that each student has completed and in&lude 
those tasks in* the daily activities.' 

* • 

Attention to Language 

The* teacher must be aware of the language level of each student in the 
classroom. The language used in physical education activities, evoked 
through the use of cues with the students > ^ust be reinforced with "a special 
emphasis placed upon encouragement of spontaneous language during group, ac- 
. tlvlties. Generalization of lanquage skills can .and will take place during 
group interaction. Hany activities facilitate a language interaction among 
the students which may not be* the case in one-to-one programming. This pay 
involve simple responses to* questions which require only a simple yes or no. 
This Interaction may be among, students or'wlth the. teacher. In group 
settings, the student will experience many situations where group commands 
are given and a group response should follow ("Everybody look over here 1 *). 
These skills are very important to learn If children are going to be Inte- 
grated into the public school environment. The teachftr should continually 
felnforce those who respoftd appropriately and assist those who have a prob- 
lem to respond appropriately;- and then reinforce them. 

t ' ' 

i 

, . %. 

Waking Decisions 


Independent thinking is an important skill for all students to develop. 
Small group activities give students an opportunity to make choices and de- 
cisions.. The student /fill have occasion during free time to choose various 
equipment and material with which he can play. This occurs when the student 
has completed the organized poet Jon of the small group activity for the day.. 

The student may then choose to remain or go to the open play area. The 
teacher must be aware of whether orrnot the student Is capable of making a 
choice. If the student is unable to <(o this, he should be taught to make 
decisions. A simple choice method It often used with severely handicapped 
students, sUch as "As soon as you pffck up'your toys, you may go outside and , 
play. 11 The studeqt is /then making a choice as to how soon he can be engaged 
In his favoMte activity. Contingency cues have been found to be very effec- 
tive. - $ 
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Schedules 



The teacher must be well planned with weekly programs decided in ad- 
vance. The daily small group sessions should be fjfom 15**25 minutes. This 
time frame may be fragmented Into aoy workable uni*ts which the teacher feels 
are appropriate. The endurance level, strength, ^and degree of impairment 
should reflect the amount of time used* The teacher should vary the physical 
education program from active to quiet .activities or from strength or en* 
durante related activities so*aV not to fatigue'the studerft.. I Ms advisable 
tj^change from group to tndiyidu^l act i vi t tas 'which give, variety., whi 1e re- 
membering that a .consistently run program and schedule are fetter for all 
Involved including parferit, teacher, volunteer and students. When the weekly 
program has been established, the teacher must cFecide how each aspect of the 
, program will be taught and the required equipment needed. 

Transition from 1 : 1 to Small Groups* . 

After tf student* IV^s experienced ^omc^-success with a new skill intro- 
duced "rn h 1:1 program* more advanced phases tfnd steps may be taught In a 
small* grodp <envIronment of Jnltjally one teacher to two students, advancing 
to' one teacher to four and /ive students. The number of students Is de- 
pendent upon the* levels atlwtych the studentsfperform, the ability of the 
teacher to manage- larger 'groups , and the availability of volunteers. 

"* . • \ - • 

Instructional techniques used in the small fgroup setting are Identical 
.to thos.e used Jn one-to-pnfe programme wLth variation In the data collec- 
tion procedure and the attention given ^o nonyrer forming students. Probe 
data, for Instance, is on'ly taken on ealcn^sfudent over the last two trials 
for each proj/ram. As previously explained in an earlier chapter, .the pnobe 
procedure does nQt employ a c orrec tion procedure. Reinforcement Is given 
, for successful peYformajiqe of the^behavlor . A second difference In group 
programming ts the relnfQFcement tfite teacher must give to students who, 
although not Involved Indirect Instruction, are watching* the demonstration 
. and'approprlately waiting their turn* 

In small, group settles, some students may be incorporated Into the 
Instructional pfogram #s a peer and, teacher aide. For instance, the pro- 
gram may*?e teaching^ tf^e ^toup to .roll a ball underhand at the target* The 
target v&f become a second student who can assist by stopping the ball and 
returning it to the^teecher for the first student's second trial. A stu- 
dent might also be asked to hold a bula hoop as a second student can work 
jtflth the teacher to Jejairn htow to move forward, backward, sideways and through 
the hoop. In this system, -the students would alternate as helpers and 
learners. The helper wouJd be reinforced for, positive social behavior and 
, good'helplng. • ( „ ' ' 

Small group activities for {he severely handicapped may be successfully 
conducted with one teaoher to two Students. The addition of more students, 
.however, will require, the use of„a volunteer. A teacher provided wltfiTa 
volunteer can tqach uj> f to^ffve students. The teacher role Is essential fy~ 
the same as one-to-Qne programming with changes in the amount of data taken 
(see Plgure 2). The volunteer assists in reinforcing/ good social behavior 
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such as watching the teacher, standing quietly and waiting nicely. In 
addition y the volunteer can point out positive aspects about another stu- 
dent's performance to help those who are waiting focus in on a good model. 

/ ' 

■ / - 

Small Group Act }V| ties for the Moderately Handicapped 

This area is generally characterized as having 5~ 10 students who 
function on a moderately handicapped skill level. The students .working 
in this area are: t) capable of more prolonged independent work, 2\ capable 
of handling greater intensity of pl?y for longer periods of time, 3)«capable 
of working independently at ^a higher performance level. Grpup programming 
(s a very important aspect of activities for moderately handicapped students. 
One-to-one programming is still used but the emphasis I s on appropriate 
group interaction during game and practice sessions. Individual programming 
receives muctv attention but the intent Is to incorporate this in group ac- t 
tivity. The epphasis then is placed pn individual mastery using the group 
as a learning environment. . 

; a . * • 

Settings , 

Physical education activities m^y be taught in one of four settings 
with the moderately Handicapped. First, the small activity Jtea may be , 
used when the program necessitates close' proximity to the instructor, 
second, stations may be set up where students relate to the various activi- 
ties and work. at their prescribed level; third, a larger area may be used 
for group activity for Individual or £eam-related activities; fourth, open 
play areas which offer the studpnts an opportunity to engage In appropriate 
interaction with other students jn activities of their choosing. This, area 
may be used as a relnforcer for appropriate behavjor in the one-to-one or 
group programmed activities. 



Instruction < 

* 

Moderately handicapped students whose placement and baseline informa- 
tion indicates that they are operating at jr low levej fn their attempt to 
learn a new -ski 11 wilt benefit from a tlontly controlled group session in 4 
which they are under the direct supervision of 'the instructor. Three to 
four students. working on the same skill, In the same area constitutes a 
primitive but important step In helping moderately handicapped students 
Interact with other students. In. this setting, students must learn to 
take turns, pay attention and respond with appropriate behavior during their 
trial as well as the trials' of their peers. The instructor must be capable 
of running Individual programs,/ changing cues for students at different skill 
levels,* while attending to those student% who are waiting their turn. 

« 

The students may be challenged to work independently on prescribed t 
skills at various stations within the gymnasium. Volunteers and iW^ 
handicapped peers would be assigned to a particular station or could tcavel 
with the student as they move from one station to the next. For Instance, 
If a unit 00 bat) skills Is tAught* a program will be developed for each 

s \ m ♦ 
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student on activities such as throwing, catching, striking and hitting. The 
- student could work independently t «r in small groups at tl>e various stations 
established throughout the gymnasium. As the student becomes more,\in depen- 
dent and can assume more responsibility for his own behavior, individualized 
instructional activities could be assembled at e^ch station. These would 
resemble a task analysis of "tbe^a^tivi ty and provide learning experiences 
which lead to a learned skin when completed.*. A peer tutor or volunteer 
* would assist those students with reading or learning difficulties. A stu- 
dent file pJaced at each station would reflect any program changes due to 
\ the individual needs of the student. The instructor may determine a" set 
time peribd to be spent at each station. A timer or a tape recorder with 
music playing would have/breaks programmed into it to signify a time to ro- 
■ tate. Students who need assistance on finishing the number of required 
trials are instructed to sit on the floor. This alerts the teacher and 
volunteer to give assistance. 

• -» * 

The purpose in developing physical education skHls is to use them in 
game or leisure activities. Moderately handicapped students who have re- 
ceived one-to-one, programming with sufficient opportunities to practice 
these skills in station activities are capable of successfully participating 
in modified forms of popular games. For instance, student* who have 
, mastered the skill of hitting a ball should be challenged to sequence this 
x skill into an activity, i.e. Hit and Run, whereby they hit the ball and 
then run to the base. Only through opportunities such as these will stu- 
dents make the transition from successful mastery of an isolated, skill to 
the utilization of this skill in a meaningful activity. As students de- 
velop more proficiency, efforts should also be directed toward teaching 
,more complex forfos of Various games. This effort, if followed consistently 
.over time, will result in some students successfully participating in regu- 
lar physical education classes. 

Assessment * 
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* Each jkoder ate! y handicapped student who participates in physical edu- 
cation group activities has a clipboard which cobtains the same elements as 
all the clipboards In the data based gymnasium. The only difference, how- 
ever, Is Tn_the data form, which is known as the d^ily assessment sheet. 
This form Is shown on Figure 3* 

At the top of Figure 3 Is the student's name. At the extreme left is 
the observable behavior, the amount of time given to complete the task, and 
the criterion percentage. At the bottom of the graph, rpom 1$ provided to 
record the lesson number dally. . Percentages by five are delineated on the 
left side of the sheet with an area for the date and a check box to indi- 
cate If the work was completed on time. % 
* • 

* 

Attention an'd Re In/or clement to Students * < 

As a general rule, the teacher or volunteer rotates attention to 
every student once every two minutes. Verb*) reinforcement may be used as 
well as other signs of approval such as a hand on the shoulder or a pat on 
tjie back. The guidelines for consequaUng behaviors are the ^same as those 
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u*ed in one-to-one programming. 



Summary 



In th*i s chapter, a description of snail group activities for- the 
severely and moderately handicapped was presented. Jfi^jjse of stations 
was proposed as an ide^al way tQ enhance learning rate while permitting the 
student to be part of < group process. As is true with the individual pro- 
gram, collecting data »s essential to monitor the outcome of the group pro- 
gramming. 1 
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Chapter 9 

THE UTILIZATION OF MEOIXAL SUPPORT SERVICE'S 



The passage of Public Law Sk-]k2 has guaranteed Jthat all handicapped 
children r regardless of the severity of the disability, are entitled to 
full educational services includin^physy^al education. Awareness of this 
responsibi K ty has caused some phys i cal educat ion service providers concern* 
Frequently, one hears the observation that a particular youngster is so 
severely disabled that he should not participate in physical education * 
activities. WhMe it is true that the severely and profoundly hapdi^capped 
have a higher incidence of abnormalities requiring medical attention, denial 
6f opportunities to participate in physical education is not only legally 
wrong, but it also eliminates an educational service which is obviously 
needed. N * ~~ 

• 

Physical education is an educational £nd not a medical service* C<5h* 
fusion over this distinction sometTme's surfaces because of physical educa- 
tion's contribution to physical fitness and thus the area of health* How- 
ever, as defined by Public Law 9^-1 J*2 r physical educators must also include 
within their curriculum educational activities which enhance motor fitness, 
thereby allowing handicapped children ta develop important- game, dance, and 
ipovement skills- The active nature of the physical educat i<yT envi ronment 
does pose some concerns, however, which may necessitate the teacher inter* 
acting closely with the medical community. Occasionally, the teacher of 
physical education can serve a vital function by detecting physical and 
movement problems which require medical diagnosis by qualified personnel. 
Many physicians and therapists recbgnizfe today, too A that the educator's 
observation of how the student moves In the gymnasium may assist them under- 
stand more clear ly^the nature of the medical problem. 

Services to the severely handicapped require a coordinated multldisci* 
plinary approach to achieve optimum gain for the, student. No one disci* 
pline can provide all of the needed services. Teachers responsible for * 
physical education can alleviate many of their concerns about liability 
and safety by interacting with and using services provided by qualified 
medical personnel. A basic understanding pf when and to whom to refer a 
student Is likewise Important information. J 

> \ 

Utilizing Services Provided by Therapists f * • 

Students who are severely handicapped as a result of . neurologic and 
Orthopedic impairment frequently requi re services provided by physical 
and occupational -therapists^— Iherapl sts share with physical educator? 
a vital Interest in the psychomotor domain*. While they do not provide 
physical education instruction, t+Tprapi sts*do have an I,n-depth understanding 
of normal and abnormal motor development. f As a /esult^&f their assessment 
procedures, therapists can assist physical-educators understand the move* 
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ment limitations of a particular youngster. ? Such Information can help the 
teacher avoid the error of physically assisting a youngster move a. limb 
which is contracted or has nerve damage. Muscular mQveitent which cannat 
be seff- Initiate/ due to nerve or musSAe* damage requires consultation >*l th 
a qualified thejt^pist'. ' * 

Therapists can also provide teachers of physical education with per- 
tinent information such as how to lift and transfer a student from a wheel- 
chair loathe mat or how to position a severely involved cerebral pa.lsled 
student. Occasionally* the physical educator may atsobe asked to do a 
prescribed exercise program with a student, developed by the therapist. The 
traditional role of therapists has been direct Intervention wltji individual 
students. White this may be appropriate for some youngsters, maximum 
.utilization fcf therapists' skills today requTres that they be available to 
provide consultant services to educators, particularly those working with 
the severely and toyltlftjy-hand^capped. * 

■./"•" 

Utilisation of Physician Services # ~ 

In the past, handicapped students were frequently excused frofi physical 
education due to a medicakwaiver. Fortunately, this practice is no longer 
acceptable because of Public Lav* 94-142. Physicians and educators. at ike are 
pleased to see the elimination of a practice which was frequently abused 
and misunderstood by many. Recognition that aJX students, including the 
severely handicapped,, will receive physical education instruction has 
necessitated renewed effort to establish effective communication channels 
between educators and physicians. Host physicians support physical educa- 
tion programs In which the scope and sequence of the curriculum Is estab- 
lished. In addition, physicians feel comfortable with a program that Is 
developmental,' task analyzed, and data based. ^ ' 

Within each community, efforts must be made to Identify for local 
physicians the Individual responsible for Impjejaenting the physical edu- 
cation program for the severely hand I capped •> 1 person f wl th the appropriate 
training, professional experience, and empathy toward the severely handi- 
capped w^ll atleytate many doubts that the family physician might have con- 
cerning a student's medical safety. * * 

Parents and/on the school nurse play a key role in helping the teacher 
of physical education obtain necessary medical Information. Working In the 
gymnasium with a student who has a congerfital heart disorder without medical 
'guidelines from a physician Is not a prudent practice. Fortunately, Public 
Law 3A-142 has Identified medical services, e.g. consultation -with a physi- 
cian, as a related service which can be provided when necessary. Teachers, 
of physical education should use this option, when necessary* by requesting 
medical servfces on the student's Individualized education program form. 



When to Use Support Services , * % 

Figure 1 Is a partlaMIst of Vhat should be H red flags 11 to the/educator 
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IF THE CHILD 



SEEK ASSISTANCE FROM 



;TycE 



Is excessively stiff or excessively 
floppy 

1$ diagnosed cerebral palsy 

Jerks » sjcares, twitches or 
"blanks out" 

" / 

Shows decided hand preference 

before age 3 ♦ 
Has fisted. hand^ * , 
Becomes ve^ry-sttff ohen attempting 

to use hands * ' 

Can' ij get tfand to mouth 

1 If the child has braces, crutches* 
walker, wheelchair 

Is known to be visually Impaired 

Falls to make eye contact 

F£i*ls to follow object with £yes 

Falls to focus on objects 

Falls to have veil- established 
head control by three months 



Does not respond to-noise or 
voice 

Talks through his pose j 
-Is known to be hearing 

Impaired ' y 

Has joints that move abnormally 
Has foot, back, or other obvious 

deformities 
Can't spreati kn$es apart 18*24 

Inches ^ t s 

Is very stiff 

Has up^er respiratory congestion 
l5*hypebi^ctlve or sleepy 

Has skjln 'rashes 

Ha^tiores that do not heal 

Has 'seizures - 

Hu >oor hygiene 

S^tai too thin (nutrition) 



Pediatrician, orthopedist, physical 
therapist /'occupational therapist (thro 
physician) ■ 

Neurologist 



Occupational therapist and/or physical 
therapist {through physician) 



Orthopedist, physical therapist 
(through physician) 

Opthamologlst 
Visual Trailer 



Physical therapist (through physician) 
Neurologist 

Opthamologlst and/or visual trainer 

* 

Audlologist 



Orthopedist 



Nurse 



Figure I. * "fted Flags" which Indicate the -need for support services 



IF THE CHILD 



SEEK ASSISTANCE FROM 



Self-stimulates 

t 

4 

Has normal or borderline I*Q», ' 
but is tactile ly defensive - 
severe * ^ 

"Has obvipus dizz iness or balance 
p robins * # 

Has trouble in right/left 
discrimination 

Has no established hand pre- 
ference after five years 

Has severe distractability 

Has difficulty running short 
distances? without ^experiencing 
shortness of breath 

Has high resting and/or gost- 
mild exercise pulse 4 rate 



Aiudlologist 
Opthamologist 
Psycho logist 

Occupational therapy 



Nurse » physician* 



Figure 1 , continued 
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and what medical or allied medical services might provide assistance, | 
The left-hand column .indicates signs, symptoms, and behaviors which , if . 
evident in a student, may interfere with or prevent his. education. While 
they may be undesirable behaviors, they may not be* amenable to behavior 
modification techniques for thel^remediation. Examples of such behaviors 
are physiological conditions present in the child- such as spasticity (stiff- 
ness), tongue thrust, seizures, sensory deficiencies, etc. 

- ♦ • 

Certain ethics and laws apply to utilization of professional s^ While 
the ethics are not as binding as laws, failure to respect them may produce 
a highly embarrassing, if not actual ly harmful , situation* 

L€^ally, referral of a student to-medical, paramedical, o c r other * - 
direct care personnel cannot 1>e made without the know>edge and consent of 
the student's parent, or a legal guardian. If a problem has been uncovered 
wlfich requires the .attention of a physician, the parent should be the one 
to make the contact. * • 

S** - 

The following are some jarthical considerations for the use of support 
services. Physicians practicing In^a speciality should be contacted by 
the student's pediatrician, family doctor, or parent. t A nurse may see a 
student for evaluation of a problem bi>t requires a doctor's referral for 
specific treatment* A physical therapist requires a physician's referral 
to see a student for evaluation and/or treatment, direct referral may be 
jmade to speech pathology, visual training, psychology, social work,, audrot- 
ogy, and occupational therapy. Any of, these indivft] t ua is may request addi- 
tional information from the student's physician prior to the delivery of 
service. I f Ss 3 N ^Ut4si»t is being seen by a professional, It is considered 
unethical to request another individual' of the same profession to see the 
student and/or Intervene without all parties being aware of ttie^previous 
Involvement. * * — 



The Consultative Model of Support Services 

Host school districts cannot afford these support personnel orf a 
permanent basis. Consequently ». specialists who are used frequently can 
be retained on a consultant basis* For Instance, the physical' therapist 
can be Retained On a consultant basis and visit that school one or" two, 
times a month* This Interaction Is stiff I dent because of the way in which 
this consultant Is used* She diagnoses and Prescribes for those students 
for whom physical therapy has been indicated by a physician. Prescriptions 
for physical therapy afire In prograrrmatic form and the physical educatipn 
teacher and the parent of the oMId.for whom a prescription has been 
wrFtten are taught by the therapist how tcTconduct the program. A data sys- 
tem to measure the progress of the student through the program Is established 
as part of the data system In the gymnasium* These data ancJ the progress 
through a program, are then shared oetween the home, school, and physical 
therapist and the program Is updated. In the same manner as other programs 
for the student* \Jf difficulties In a particular program are manifested, 
before the next Visit of the therapist, the therapist can be reached by 
telephone for consultation. * • 
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This method of consultation has been used at Teaching Research for * 
the past* six years. It has served in a very adequate manner at! the. 
students in the center.. An analysis of'why It has been successful must tl ' 
conclude tha-t the consulting specialists fjave bteen able to £ommunica'te 
"their programs In a sequenced format, have been resporish/e to data, and** 
h§ve supported the concept^that pirents^ind teachers are capable, after 
instruction by the consultant, to conduct the programs prescribed. 



Summary " 



, Failure tq utilize expertise when It is available or attempting to 
'fill a role fo'r which one is net ther\ trained nor U censed m^y well .leave 
the professional open ta charges „orVegl igence or malpractice and subse- 
quent .lavj sCit, While It \\ largely the jnedical field that has befcn , 
plagued with law suits, the 'teachers as they deal more with severely hand! 
capped students who have both serious educational and medical problems may 
well lit faced with similar difficulties. Using other professionals as 
consultants* is one way to reduce the likelihood of this problem occurring. 
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Chapter 10 * 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



This program summarizes the Involvement of parents In the phxslcal educa- 
tion of thplr handfcapped chUdren* It proposes that P<^fcts can be involved 
In three effective ways. The first $f these Is their m^t Into the develop- 
ment of the Individualized education programs for their children. Parents can 
aTso be used as volunteers to assist teachers in the gymnasium. Thee third 
method of involvement has parents conducting home programs In a syste* known 
as the Lunch Box Djta System. 

The Parent and thOEP • ' 
~ » 

Public Law Sk-\k2 has guaranteed the right of parents to be a part of the 
planning process to determine educational programs for their children. 
Parents, therefore, should help to select and to prioritize the cbrrlcular* . 
xareas In which children should be taught. ^Because of the requirement placed 
ort educatlohal environments to specify the manner lb which the child's pro- 
gress is being measured, the implication Is present that parents have a * 
requirement to monitor thit progress. In turn, the school districts should 
actively Involve the parents to solicit their assistance In the development of 
the I nd I vjdub ^education program and should welcome parents Monitoring the 
child's program throughout* the school year. 

Parent *as^ > Volunteer 

Perhaps one of the most productive Involvements of parents Is^as "volun- 
teers. Volunteers Rrdvide a means of Individualizing Instruction to children 
to assist them to accomplish the tasks that are being taught to them. Volun- * 
teeVs have been found to be especial fy yseful in the teaching of children in 
the Data Based CI ass rood by Teaching Research (Fredericks, et. al^, 1979). 

* * — . 

The use of volunteers was supported In a stydy conducted. fcy Fredericks, % 
et al^ (1977) which identified indicators of competencies of teachers of the 
severely handicapped. The primary Indicator was the abllfty of the teacher to 
increase 'Instructional time to the maximum extent. One of" the methods, of 
effecting this Increase by teachers whose students were making high gains In - 
Skill acquisitions was through the use of volunteers to conduct Instruction In 
the gymnasium. " * s % 

In discussing, the use of volunteers with a teacher, It Is not uncofimoft-td X 
hear, M But I wouldn't know what to do with them 11 , or f, They wer$ more trouble 
th?n they are worth 11 ,' or "I don't have the time t6 train them; they really Vget 
in my^way 11 - On the other hand, when Interviewing volunteers who have been 
used In programs for handicapped children, the volunteers lamentJ M l stayed 
around and didn't do anything al I v day long. 19 "All I did was change diapers 
and clean up messes. I \«yiW Hke to do something more constructive than 
that 1 *. 'TTie teacher dldir't give me adnata Instructions on how to do the * 
task and became annoyed when I didn't 'do It properly. 11 ^ Evidently, the utiliza- 
tion of volunteers In t;he gymnas Jum^ften becomes a source of displeasure not 
only for the. teacher but for 'the volunteers. 



Nevertheless, if certain principles are followed, volunteers cart be used 
effectively both to their satisfaction and to the teacher's satisfaction also. 
These principles, developed by the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center, 
are a$ follows. 1) Time must be taken to train volunteers, 2) Volunteers must 
be used at teaching tasks in the gymrffesium comparable to their level of train- 
* Ing f 3) A system of feedback as to the adequacy of the volunteer's performance 
must be practiced,' *t) A simplified system of communication, not requiring ver- 
, bat interaction between the teacher and the volunteer, must exist,/\and 5) A 

system of flexible scheduling of volunteers must be used. These principles 
are explained in Chapter 7, Volunteers: Training and Use- 

Certain salient features of effectively using volunteers should be erapha- 
sized here- *For instance, volunteers can be trained In the course of a two- 
hour orientation and lecture followed by assignment of roles in/ the training 
environment that would allow thecn to teach a specific skMl in/the physical ' 
.education area. In essence, the training of a volunteer requ/res that the 
volunteer be taught how to cue the child; ffr^t -is, how to give the child 
instructions or how \o present materials. Second, volunteers must learn how 
to observe a child.' s behavior. This observation is facilitated pf a detailed 
task analysis which describes the behavior to be emittedbV the child Is 
available to the volunteer and has been demonstrated by thjfe teacher- "After 
the .child performs the task tht volunteer must provitife tQ/the child some feed- 
back about the child's performance- Finally, th$ volunteer must record that 
performance in a way that can be communicated easily to the. teacher. 
J 

J The above elements require that the teachers^have structured their educa- 

f tlon environments so that volunteers ha&e little confusion about what and how 
l to teach the child. The, cues and materials must be precisely specified as Is 
the task sequence for the behavior. It has been demonstrated that volunteers 
can be taughtj to reinforce the child for proper performance but that volunteers 
have difficulty when Jhe child does not perform or provides the wrong response. 
This difficulty can be ameliorated by providing the volunteer with a standard 
correction procedure. The Teaching Research Infant and Child Center use$ a 
correction procedure which has four elements. 1) provide •feedback saying, M No, 
you did not do that correctly 11 ; 2) recue the behavior to be performed; 3) lead 
the child" through the behavior so that he achieves success, and 4) socially 
reinforce the cht Id* Thus, even If the child does not perform or provides the 
wrong response, every volunteer Is comfortable because they know how to respond 
to the child's behavior. Finally, a precise data system which allows the 
volunteer to record on a prescrlbed/fBrm the performance of the child Is nec- 
essary. With these five elements, a volunteer can successfully teach chlldren- 

ff volunteers are ysed in this way, teachers will find them to be of much 
assistance. Moreover, volunteers will maintain Interest in volunteering 
because they will see their usefulness In that they a re /f actual ly teaching chil- 
dren. ^Because of the data system Involved, they will be able to perceive the 
child/en's progress as a result of their teaching. .Parents are especial ly 
good volunteers in this rt>1e and shouhi be Encouraged to take.part. . 

^There 1$, an ancillary benefit In parfcnts being volunteers in the gymna- 
*slum. Because of the Instruction % that they receive as volunteers In how to 
teach children, they will learn skills which they can use with their own handi- 
capped children in their home environment. Thus, a dual purpose is being 
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achieved by having the parents as volunteers. Not only (s assistance being 
given in the. gymnasium, but skills are being given to tt^e parent which will 
enhance the parent's handicapped child. 

The Lunch Box ftata^Sysfrcnv ^ 



Hany parent Training models are designed to provide training to parents 
who do not have tpelr children enrolled in a school program. In fact, some * 
educators take the Rps'U'ioo that if the handicapped child is enrolled in -a 
schooJ program, there is, little need for, the parents to be trained in the 
techniques of teaching their own child. Two factors mitigate against this 
position. .First, there Js a body of evidence that indlcates^that if parents 
of children enrolled in a* school also engage in some teaching of that child, 
the child's learning.**)! 1 be ^tjnif icantly accelerated. (More about this r 
later-) Second, pr&'sfire from the parents who want to participate in the y 
teaching of their child often requires that they be taught how to teach their 
ch|ld. ^ . \ 

| Let us consider? the latter point first. Our experience is that many 
parents, especially parents. of handicapped children, are interested in doing 
the most they can for tfiefr child and consequently, are willing to undertake 
h^me programs. Moreover, as the success of the school program increases, n 
parents become more eager to want to help their child. Frequently, they have 
bjten discouraged about their child until the school demonstrates some success, 
a£ which time t^e parent's discouragement Is replaced by optimism and a des.ire 
contribute to. their child's new-found. .growth pattern. Therefore, as educa- 
tors, we need to*be responsive to these desires of the parents and teach them 
the skills to te^ch their own child. ' 



But even if the parents were not requesting. *h is type of instruction, It 
is logical that parents be involved, in at least some educational activities 
and training. * ^For^Jnstance, it is practically impossible to toilet train a 
child with only a school training program, a coordinated program between 
school and tome is mandatory if the child Js going to be completely dry before 
reaching the' teenage years'* 

Perhaps bve^ more critical in .the child's learning is the acquisition of 
language skills which also should require a home/school coordinated program. 
Language ski I Isr-the -acquis! tlon of sounds, b|ends, words, the chaining of 
jrfOroS"can all be learned through structured brogra&ros, but it is only through 
'the daily utilization of language, with the child's natural environment 
responding to his verbalization, that we 'can hopfesto make fluent language a 
part of the handicapped child's repertoire. Since ^ba, parents usually con- 
stitute a large portion of the child's environrnm^artrf^jjlhovide much of the 
feedback she receives .each day, It is necessary for the parents to be actively 
engaged in language acquisition with the handicapped. chl Ld to maximize the 
rate of the acquisition. • a 

Certain ly,\the entfre range of self-help skills requires that the parent 
become involved Jn instructing the child. If a teacher Is teaching a child to 
take off her coat which* she is then required to do Ri school, it is Ins true* 
tionally sol £-def eating when "the parent assists, th< f hi Id to take off her 
coat to a greater degree than the assistance rendered at school. Each of the 
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self-help ski 1 Is— dressing, . self-feedJng, personal hygiene—presents the same 
situation. there f ore, a Very closely coordinated program between school and 
home In the self-help area is required. 

Not only in the areas mentioned above can parents be good teachers, but 
§ they can also be effective in any area of Instruction. This effectiveness i£ 
demonstrated by an acceleration In the rate at which children learn and the 
quality and quantity of whit they learn. - In brief, if a parent conducts a 
dally ten minute to half hour training program at ho~me In conjunction with the 
same training program at school, it has been demonstrated repeatedly that a 
child will acquire the taught skill in a significantly shorter amount of time. 
In fact, the data demonstrate that the systematic program conducted by the 
parent, In conjunction with the school program, will almost double the rate of 
acquisition of the skill. * 

Parents of each child in the program should be approached .tq. conduct at 
least one home training program. In educational programs comprised of handi- 
capped children, a^group meeting Is held with the parents, either as a total 
group, by classroom, by age group, or by handicapping conditions. The purpose 
of the meeting is to explain home training programs and "sell 11 the Idea t? the 
parents. A major selling argument: has been found to be successful. The 
increased rate at which the child can acquire skills should be demonstrated to 
the parents by specific examples. (Some teachers prefer Individual conferen- 
ces are most appropriate for parents of integrated or malnstreamed handicapped 
children.)* „ 

Conferences are then scheduled with the parents to determine which pro* 
gram the parent desires to conduct at home. Great care must be exercised In 
this Initial selection of a program. One of the .primary rulfes In this select! 
Is to choose a program with the parent that has a high probability of success. 
If a skill being taught at school Is progressing slowly and with difficulty, 
this skill would not be an appropriate InUUI selection for a home program. 
Success will be further guaranteed by breaking the behavior Into smaller parts 
(task analysis) and letting Ojt parent teach one part at a time. Figure 1 
shows the task analyses for kicklTtg a ball with the preferred foot. This task 
analysis, of course, Is the same one'belng taught in the school. When this 
tasjc Is b*)ng taught to the child, the pareijt \t tK>t faced with having to 
teach the entire task but only' one small step at a time. Thus, the chance for 
the parent tc^see some progress is greater and the parent will be reinforced. 

■ 

After the program has been selected, the parent Is ready to be trained. 
The process of training apparent to conduct programs at home Is similar to 
training volunteers except that In lieu of the Initial group meeting with 
volunteers, the Initial meting with jffcrents Is Individualized. 

Since the same program Is being conducted In the home as the school, It 
Is important that this program be coordinated b etwee n two environments. 
Therefore, passlna Information about the chl 1 d B s progress back and forth . 
between the' parent and the school on a daily basis is necessary. We have 
dubbed this daily reporting system the Lunch Box Data System. The data sheet 
described In Chapter 6 is the one which Is sent back and forth between the 
school and the ho«e. 
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F. Kicking With the Toe, Preferred Foot 
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Terminal Objective : Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick by 

swinging the preferred leg backwards* and then .forwards 
' i st/lking the ball* with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll In the direction of a target placed 20 feet 

I awa y- " - y . 

Prerequisite Ski lis : Fine Motor SJcil Is/Lower Extremity, Skill K 



Phase 1 



Phase M 



Phase Ml 




Phasfe IV 



phase V, 



Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick by 
swinging the preferred leg backwards and then forwards, 
striking the ball with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll In the direction of a target pJaced five 
feet away.- The teacher will assist the Student by placing 
, her hand on his .preferred leg and pushing his leg backwards 
and then forwards causing It to strike the ball at the toe" 
of the foot. 

Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick by 
swinging the preferred leg backward and tflen forward, 
striking the ball with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll In the direction of the target placed five 
^ feet away. The teacher will assist the student by placing 
her hand on the student's preferred* leg', and forcing the 
leg backward and prompting it 'forward, allowing the leg 
to strike the bajfl on the toe of the foot. 

* Student, from a standing position, will perforin a kick by 
swinging^ the preferred leg backward and then* forward, 
- striking" .the baH with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to roll In Jthe direction of the target placed five 
feet away. The teScher will assist the student by placing 

' her hand on the preferred leg and forcing the l*g bafcfc- 
warA f allowing tht leg jo^j»me^fofward and striking the 
ball on the tot^L^^^^ 

Student, ifrom standing position will perf9rm a klfck by 
swinging the .prefer red J eg backwardand then forward, 
'striking the ball wltfr. the toe of^Ehe foot, causing the 
ball to roll In the direction of the target placed five 
yj feet away. The teacher .will assist the student by plac- 
' lug her hand on the stunt's preferred leg and prompting 
the Toot backward, allowing tHe" leg to then come forward 
- ^ and strike the ball on the tod of the foot. 

• Student, from a standing position, will perform a kick \Sy 

# swinging the preferred leg backward and then forward, 
striking, the ball with the toe of the foot, causing the 
ball to rdll In the direction of the target placed 20 
feet away. 

, " , ■ Figure I 
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F, Kicking WJth the Toe, Preferred Foot, Continued, 
The following steps apply to Phase V. 
Steps: * 



1. 10' 

2. 15' 
3- 20' 



Suggested Materials: An 8 M diameter ball 



Figure 1 , Continued 



/ 
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The parent will continue to run the program, and data will continue to be 
coming back and forth between the^school and the home. Frequently, the 
parent may experience problems- The parent should communicate thejse as 
rapidly as possible to the teacher so'ttiat the teacher can, take reipedlal 
action. Frequently, when the parent has such problems, it ms necessary to 
demonstrate hew he or she is conducting the program in order to !4blate the 
' problem.' ' ; 

Even If the parent is not experiencing probJetfis tfith the program^ 
periodic conferences --a{ least once every three or four weeks--are recommended. 
During these conferences the parent should once again demonstrate how he Is 
Conducting the program at home. Frequently, all teachers b^gin to acquire 
some bad habits in iheirteaching, and parents are not exempt from this fault- 
Thus, this periodic ifceivference serves as a maintenance check on the quality 
of the home programs. Therefore, this program of hpme/sjchool teaching 
*♦ requires the closest liaison with the parent , .dai 1 y communication Occurs 
through the Lunch Box Data System but there also may be a necessity for fre- 
quent phone calls and at least once a,month face-to*face interactions. 

8ringlng the parents together as a'group periodically and letting them 
Share their experiences in the teaching of their children has been -welcomed by 
®any parents* This type of conference is especially valuable for those 
parents who may be having some difficulties, after listening to how other 
parents do It, they may be encouraged to try even harder. For parents who 
are having success, the opportunity to voice that success publicly can be very 
reinforcing and may help to insure their continuance in the program. 

Children's progress In a program such as this is accelerated beyond what 
can be achieved if the program Is conducted In the school alone. Figure 2 
* sjwws an example of such acceleration. The program shown, modified push-ups, 
indicates that the child was improving his ability to do modi fled, push-ups by 
increasing the number he could^do at the rate of 1.3 per week when the program 
/ w *s conducted in the school only. When the program was conducted both at 
\tome and at school he was adding three push-ups a week to the number he could 



j 



" ■ 

This chapter has described three ways in which parents can be involved 
in the education of their handicapped children: l) through recommendations 
for the child's program, in the IEP, 2) ^through tbVuSe of parents as volunteers 
In their children's programs; and 3) through the use of parents as home 
teachers )n the Lunch Box Data System. Each of these Involvements has only one 
purpose— to iMfiance the education of the handicapped child. 
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Examples FroM T ( hc 
GAME , EXERCISE AND LEISURE SPORT CURRICULUM 




MOVEMENT CONCEPTS 



F, Personal Space - To Move the Body Sideways in Space 



Terminal Objective ; 



Student shall move the body to *the left by stepping 
tideways one step and then back to the rJgtjt by 
Stepping sideways one step. 



Prerequisite Skills: Gross motor, TT 



Phase I 1 



Phase II 



Phase III 



Student shaJJ move the body to the left by stepping 
sideways. 

Student shall move the body to the right by stepping 
sideways. 

Student shall move the body to the left, by stepping 
sideways one step and then back to the right by 
stepping sideways one step.- 



Teaching Notfes* 



I* If £he student Is non-ambulatory, another form 
of locomotion should be utilized. 
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MOVEMENT CONCEPTS 



Q. Personal Space - Stand on Tiptoes - Eyes Closed 

■ " • • ' • r • ■ , 

Terminal Objective :. Student stands on tiptoes with eyej/closed for 5 

seconds. 



Prerequisite Skills : Standing ort tiptoes. 4 eyes open. 



Phase I 
Phase II 

» 

Phase III 
Phase IV 
Phase V 
Phase VI 
Phase VII 



Student extends his arms above his head, grasps 
high bar with both hands' and closes eyes. 

Student grasps high J>ar with both hands, closes 
eyes and stands on tiptoes. 

'Student grasps high bar with dominant hand, closes 
eyes and stands on tiptoes. 

Student grasps high bar with ftfur fingers of dominant 
hand, closes eyes and stands on tiptoes. 

Student grasps high bar with index arid middle finger, 
closes eyes, and stands on tiptoes. 

Student grasps high bar with digit finger and stands 
on tiptoes with eyes closed. 

Student stands on tiptoes with eyes closed. 



The following stops are to bo usejj with Phases l-VIL* 

■ 

Steps : 

( 

1. Timo:l I second 

2. Time: 2 seconds 

3. Time: 3 seconds 

4. Time: k seconds 

5. Time: 5 seconds 

Suggested Materials : High bar, chinning bar, or some other round stick 

fbr grasping* 



Teaching Notes : 



I. Caution: This program requires 'modi fl cation by 
appropriate support personnel for use with stu* 
dentsjtfhb have muscle tone problems, paralysis 
or other physical handicaps. 
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MOVEMENT CONCEPTS 



D. General Space - To demonstrate awareness of shape and boundaries by 

■moving within a five foot square area without touching 
objects within this area* 



Terminal Objective : Student shall move around the Inside of a 5 foot + 

• square area without touching objects placed inside* 
1 the area* , . m * 



Prerequisite Skills : Movant concepts, Genera) Space, Skill C. ° « 
Phase I 




Phase TV 
Phase V 



Student will bV- led completely around a 15' x 15' 
square area which contains a chair. 



Student will be led halfway around a' 15' x 15* area 
which contains a chair, - 

Student will be led 1/4 way around a J5 1 x *I5' area 
which contains a chair. 

Student will independently move around a 15' x 15' 
area which .contains a chair. 

v / ' ' 

Stude>\twl IMndependcnt^toove around a 15 1 x 15' 
area wrttctucon tains h chairs* * 



The following steps apply to Phase V, 
Steps : 

4 

1. 2 chairs 

2. 3 chairs 

3. k chairs 



Phase VI 
Phase VII 



Student will Independently mov* around a 10* jinea 
which contains four chairs. 1 

Student' will move around a 5* area which contains 
# k objects* 




e following steps apply to Phase VII. 
Steps: * . * 



r 



I. k tennis bal Is 
' 2. * A Softball s - 
3. 4 8i" balls 
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0* To Demonstrate Awareness of Shap$ and Boundaries by Moving Within a 
FIve'Foot Square Area Without Touching Objects Within This Area, 
Continued. " 

S^ fcgested Materials: Chajk JMne ^ 

Teaching Notps : K Prior to running this program, the teacher should 

4 make a path, through the objects. She should*ln- 
* \ • ' struct the student to foTlow the p^th throughout 4 

thft sequencing of. the phases. *. 

i * 
I 

' # . Finish 




GAME SKILLS, BASIC 



Overhand* Throw 



Terminal Objective : The student, standing, will perform an overhand throw 

; swinging the a,rm backward aadn^hen forward while 9 
s.tepplnjj* forward simultaneously wltfi the opposite foot 
and releasing the ball at (he end of the swing in a * 

> * manner which causes the ball to fly in the direction 

of the target. 



P rerequisite Ski 1 Is. : Game Sk111s# Basic - B 



Phase I 



Student, standing 5\ from target, will swing the arm 
backward and then forward releasing the ball at the 
end of the swing in the direction of the target. Teacher 
will physically' assist student to bring her arm back 
and then forward. > • 



Phase 



'Phase.il I 



Phase JV 



9 
Phase V 



Phase VI 



*4t 



Student , staridlng 5' from target, will swing the arm 
backward; and then forwards Releasing the ball at the 
end of tthe swing in the direction of , the target. Tea* 
cher will assist student to bring her arm back. 

Student, standing 5 1 from target, will independently 
swing arm backwards and then forwards releasing the ball 
at the end of the swing in the direction of the target. 

With student standing 5 ""from target with one foot forward 
and one foot back and knees bent, student will swing .arm 
forward -releasing ball at end of swing and in direction 
of "target- 

With student standing 5 1 frfim target and with knees bent 
student will swing arm backward and forward releasing 
ball at end of swing and, in the direction of the target 
while teacher Is pushing student's opposite side foot" 
forward s Iraqi tanequsly with swing. 

Student, standing, will perform an underhand threw 
swinging trie arm backward and then forward while Step-,* 
ping fqrward simultaneously with the opposite foot and 
releasing the1>all at the en<J of the swing in a manner ** 
which causes the ball to fly in the direct ton of the 
target* * 
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C. Overhand Throw, Continued. ' ^ 
* ♦ 

The following steps apply to Phase' VI, 
Steps: 

1. V . 

2. If 



# 
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" 'GAME SKILLS, BASIC 



J. V JCicking With the Side of the Preferred Foot, 



Terminal Objective ; Student, from" a standing position, will form a kick 

by swinging the preferred leg backwards and then for- 
wards striking the bill with the side of the foot, 
' causing the ball to roll in the xii rection of a tar- 
• • get. 



Prerequisite Skills : Fine Hotor Skills-Lower Extremity, K. 



Phase I 



Phase II 



Phase IN 



Phase IV 



I 



Student, from a standing position, will form a kick 
by swinging the preferred leg backwards and then for- 
wards, striking- the ball with the side of the foot, 
causing the ball to roll in the dl rection of a target 
placed 5 feet away. - The teacfier will assfst the stu- 
dent by placing her hand on his preferred leg 'and 
pushing his leg backwards and then forwards causing 
it tfr strilte the b^fiat the'slde of the foot. 

ffili&nt, frtxn a standing position, "Will form a kick 
^ by .swinging the preferred leg backwards and then for- 
\ wards, striking thecal 1 with the side of the foot, % 
pausing tftfefban to roll In* the direction of the tar- 
get plaoe<i 5Veet'j|way* The teacher will assist the 

student; byvpV^rnn^TieV hand on the student's preferred 
^ 4 ftpgT leg backwards ancf prompting It 

ro?yards,' allowing the leg to strike the ball on the 

5 1 de?of the*foot. • * , 

%#34ttJjJent, from a Standing position, will perform a kl 
jfcjp swinging the preferred Teg backwards and then for 
u/frd* striking the ball with the side of the foot, 
j causing the ball to roll In the direction of the target 
^'pltfced 5 .feet away. The teacher will assist the stu- 
dent by placing her hand on, the preferred *leg anc( forcing 
< v the leg backwards allowing the leg to come forward 

, and striking the ball on the side. 

* * 

StUdear, from standing position, will perform a kick 
$by swinging the preferred leg backwards and then for* 
wards', striking the. ball with the side of the foot, 
causing the^ball to roll In the direction of the tar* 
get placed 5 feet away. The teacher will assist the 
student by pfacflng her hand on*the student's preferred 
teg add prompting the foot backwards, allowing the leg 
to then come forward' and strike the ball on the side 
of the foot. ♦ , 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 

D. . Cardiorespiratory Endurance - Jogging 

Terminal Objective : 'Student funs 39P yards. 'J, 

Prerequisite Skills. : Independent walking; Jogging fn place. < 

Pfjase I Student walks forward 25 yards at as rapid a pace as' 

she can. Baseline is determined by averaging 3 trials 
on 3 consecutive days to get walking rate. 

Phase II" "Student moves , forward 25 yards bearing own weight in 

jogging posture with arms bent, body leaning forward 
slightly p and with the heel of each foot striking the 
ground, before the toe. 

• * 
" The following steps apply to Phase II only. 

Steps : 

1. deduce baseline time in Phase I (Walking) by 10%. .» 

2. Redupe baseline time in Phase I (walking) by 20£* 

3. Reduce baseline time in Phase I (walking) by 30%. 

4. Reduce baseline time in PhasfeJ (walking) by kQ%. 
. 5. Reduce baseline time in Phase I (walking) by 50%. 

Phase III Student Jojs 50* yards, no time limit* 

Phase IV Student Jogs' 100 yards, 'no time limltT^ 

*hase V Student Jogs" 150 yards, no time limit. 

Phase VI Sttide/it Jogs -200 yards, no time limit. 

Phase VI P. ^ "Student Jogs 300 yards. 

The following steps are to be used with Phase VII only. 
i m • 

■ Steps: * 



1/ 


Time: 


6 minutes 


2. 


Time: 


5i minutes 


3. 


Time: 


5 minutes 




Time: 


M" minutes 


£ 


Timer 


k minutes 


6. 


Time: 


3i minutes 


7. 


Time: 


3 minutes. 



Suggested Materials: Stop watch 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 



E. Muscle Strength/Endurance*- Modified Push-ups 

i 

Terminal Objective : The student will perform 8 modified push-ups in one 
* minute. • 

. ; * 

Prerequisite Skills : Arm strength to support body weight, squat thrust. 



Phase I 



Phase M 
Phase 111 

* 

Phase IV 
Phase V 

Phase VI 



Phase 




Student shall stand one foot from the wall facing the 
wall. With hands flat on the walPat shoulder height, 
the student, will bend elbows until chin touches wall 
j and then will push back until arms are straight 
Teacher will assist with prompting at elbows to bend 
and to straighten. 

Student shall stand one foot from the wall facing the 
wall. With hands Flat on the wall at shoulder height; 
* the student will ben0 elbows until chin touches wall 
and then will push back until arms are straight. 

StudGnt shall support his body weight with knees touchiog 
and arras in a straight support position on the mat with 
teacher assistance*. i 

.Student. shahl\ support his body weight with knees touch- 
ing and arms \n a straight support position. 

Student, from a front lying, bent knee, straight arm 
position, wil/ lower himself to the mat as slowly as 
possible as/£he teacher supports the chest* 

Student^ from a front lying, bent knee, bent arm 
posltiort, will push himself to the extended arm position 
supported on the knees and hands. The teacher supports* 
the studertt chest. 

The student, from a straight arm, beni knee position, 
will execute 8 modified push-ups ftfene minute. 



following steps Apply tq Phase VII: 



In 1 minute the student will complete 

1* 2 push-ups 

2- k push-ups 

3* 6 push-ups 

k+ 7 push-ups 
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I. Muscle Strength/Endurance - Modify Pushrups, Continued. 



Teaching Notes : 



For wheelchair and students with limited physical * 
strength, deletion or adaptation may be necessary. 



4 



7 



9 
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LEISURE MOVEMENT 



1 



C. Tricycle Riding 



Terminal Objective . Student rides tricycle, pushing down on pedals with 

feet alternatively, for a ^di stance of 50 feet' in a 
> forward direction. ■ f 



Prerequisite ski I Is . Appropriate range of motion, sitting behavior, ade- 
quate strength in legs. 



Phase I Student rides, tricycle in forward direction, feet 

held, strapped,' or taped 'oarpedals. Teacher moves 
trike forward,^ 

Phase, II Student rides tricycle in forward direction, feet 

held, strapped, or taped on pedals. Teacher pushes 
down on knees in alternate pattern. * "j 

Phase 111 Student rides in forward direction, feet held, , 

strapped or taped .on pedals. Teacher cues by tapping 
knees alternately. 

Phase IV Student rides tricycle in forward direction, feet 

held, strapped, or taped on pedals. 

# - * , , V 

Phase V • Student rides tricycle in- forward direction, teacher 

holds fget on pedals by torching If-ghtly. 

The following steps are to be used with Phases l-V. 

Steps : 

1. 1 foot ' . r 

2. 2 feet 

3- 3 f*et , - * 

h. h feet v * . 



Phase Vt 



r 



Student rides tricycle in forward direction, "keeping 
feet on pedals Independently. ' 
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